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Bee-Culture in the State of California. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


Despite the numerous ‘‘off” seasons, too frequent to 
please bee-keepers, California takes first rank as a honey- 
producing State. Her product in favorable seasons, of from 
100 to 200 pouads of honey per colony, and that in apiaries 
with from 200 to 600 colonies, is surely a record that few 
localities in any section of the world can equal. Yet if we 
can judge the future by the past, not more than one-third of 
the seasons can be counted on to give a fullcrop. Yet, as the 
bee-keeper can know farin advance, at the very dawn of the 
season, that the failure is to come, he is better off, as ‘‘ fore- 
warned is fore-armed,” in that he can seek other employment, 
and can avoid expense which would otherwise be incurred, 
and would be put by as so much useless capital. 


As I have before hinted, the cause of the great honey-flow 
here in good seasons is the long blooming period of the most 
valuable honey-plants. The sages—source of our white honey 
—are in bloom for weeks, and the wild buckwheat, the chief 
source of our amber honey, hangs out its profusion of flowers 
for months. 

The best honey section is undoubtedly Southern California, 
with its seven counties, of Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los An- 
geles, San Bernardinog Riverside, Orange and San Diego. The 
southern central countlies—Fresno, Kings, Kern and Tulare— 
are favored in that they are in a great alfalfa region, which is 
irrigated and so independent of drouth. These regions have 
produced large crops, even in the very dry seasons, like that 
of 1894. East of this, over the mountains, is Inyo county, 
which, like San Luis Obispo on the west, afford some excel- 
lent bee-ranges. 


Northern California is not so favorable for honey-produc- 
tion, altho they have more rain. They have not the sages, or 
other honey-plants, to take their place. There are large 
alfalfa areas, and possibly much more honey might be pro- 
duced in the great northern sections of our State. 


In the great California honey-region—I refer to Southern 
California—Santa Barbara county is the least important. The 
bush and watered canyons with rich acres of sage are not 
common, and there are not many bee-keepers in that section. 


Ventura county is the great bean-region, and also pos- 
Sesses Some canyons with a fine growth of white or ball sage. 
The famous Sespe region is in Ventura county. Some of our 
most successful bee-keepers, like McIntyre, Richardson, 
Touchton and Mendleson, live in this county. The records 
from some of these apiaries have been startling. With abun- 
dant rain the honey-product from sections in Ventura is enor- 
mous. In dry seasons the bean blossoms add materially to 
the honey-yield if bee-keepers will avail themselves of this 
Opportunity. 

Los Angeles county ranks among the first, tho the range 
of the honey-producing flora is not so extensive as of some of 











the other counties. From the Newhall Tunnel north, and 
skirting the famous Antelope valley, is one of the best bee- 
regions of the world. In the seasons of copious rains, the 
honey-product in these ranges is exceeding large. There are 
also fine producing tracts all along to the south of the moun- 
tains from Glendale and La Canada to the eastern boundary 
of the county. Apiaries situated near the canyons have the 
advantage of the early bioom of the valley, and the later nec- 
tar-flow of the canyons. 

The two counties east of Los Angeles county—San Ber- 
nardino and Riverside—are both justly famous for their bee- 
keeping ranges. There are no better honey-regions than are 
found in some of the canyons of these great counties. Even 
in this dry season, the bee-keepers confidently expect some 
honey, in some of the sections of this favored section. The 
same may be said of limited areas of Los Angeles county. 

Orange county, to the south of Los Angeles. tho not large, 
has some fine apiaries, and the bee-keepers of this county ex- 
pect a small crop even in this season of excessive drouth. 

The San Bernardino apiarian tracts are like the great 
county—of exceeding extent. About Fallbrook, Escondido, 








A Perpendicular-Disk Section-Cleaner.—See page 258. 


and farther south, are canyons rich with honeyed bloom. 
Many carloads of the finest honey were produced last year. 
This county has one disadvantage, in that the rainfall is less 
than farther north, tho the honey-product of the county has 
not been behind other regions, if we take the seasons together. 

The fact that honey-plants, like white sage, may bloom 
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in profusion, and yet yield no honey, shows that plants need 
water to develop at their best, and should suggest to orchard- 
ists that they irrigate liberally in the winter, especially if the 
summer supply of water is likely to run short. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., March 25. 
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More Suggestions on Rendering Beeswax. 
BY Cc. P. DADANT. 


I have received the following questions to be answered in 
the American Bee Journal: 


Mr. Dapant:—ThoI was much interested in your ‘ Sugges- 
tions on Rendering Beeswax,’’ on page 194, there are some things 
I do not fully understand. In previous articles you have recom- 
mended the sun extractor; in this you urge heating the wax 
slowly with water, but boil a little you say. 

1. What I want to know is, whether this is the final process 
following the extractor. 

2. Or do you boil it first, then place it in the sun extractor ? 

Until last season I was troubled with that * greenish, grayish, 
grainy residue’? you speak of. I then made a sun extractor and 
put everything into it the first thing—old comb, scrapings from 
the bottoms of supers, etc. The jinal process being to put the wax 
from the extractor into a flour-sack—thin, slazy cloth—place the 
sack in a tin pail, one-third full of water, set the pail into an iron 
kettle of water, and the kettle on the stove. After the wax was 
thoroughly melted (it did not boi/), the sack was raised from the 
pail, the wax squeezed out, and the pail set in a warm place to cool, 
to prevent cracking. With the exception of a thin, grayish-white 
substance on the bottom of the cakes, the wax seemed to be of ex- 
cellent quality. 


3. Do you think my process correct ? A. F. Foote. 


ANSWER.—Your process is all right, and it would be diffi- 
cut to recommend a better one. When I recommend the ren- 
dering of beeswax over water, it is not to the exclusion of the 
sun extractor, but for the benefit of those who have no sun 
extractors, or wish to render their beeswax, especially cap- 
pings, between the months of August and May, at a time 
when the sun extractor has no power. There are really only 
four months of usefulness in a sun wax extractor, and when a 
bee-keeper has a hundred dollars’ worth of beeswax tied up he 
does not usually wish to wait till the sun gets high enoughin 
the sky, especially if there is any process by which he can 
render his beeswax and have it clean and good without loss. 


The sun extractor is available during the busy months of 
the apiary when you are likely at any time to have a few small 
pieces of comb, new or old, or a few scraps that would either 
be lost or drag about, or be eaten by the moth. With the 
sun extractor, usually in close reach of the apiary, it takes 
but a minute to put those scraps where they will at once, 
mechanically, be rendered into very good beeswax by the rays 
of the sun. If the sun extractor is kept, as isthe custom with 
the careful bee-keeper,'’ with neatness, the beeswax that will 
come from it will need no rendering unless residues or dark 
combs have been melted. Care must be taken that such resi- 
dues as have been rendered up with acid be kept separate, as 
these are sure to have some effect upon the metal, and damage 
the color of the original beeswax. 


Old combs usually are not worth putting into a sun ex- 
tractor. They are so thick and loaded with foreign matter 
that it absorbs all the wax that would otherwisernn out. The 
very best process to be followed with these was given years 
ago by my father in the American Bee Journal; these combs 
must be crusht as near to a pulp as possible, then put into 
water to soak for a week or so, loaded down so as to be under 
water, and then melted with plenty of clean water. When 
old combs are melted without having been previously crusht, 
it usually happens that some of the melting wax runs into the 
empty cells which still remain in shape, being held to this 
shape by the cast-skins and cocoons of the bee-chrysalis, and 
it is next to impossible to remove any of it. The soaking for 
a few days ahead thoroughly saturates the cocoons and cast- 
skins, as well as other residue of whatever nature, except the 
propolis, and the beeswax becomes much more easily liberated 
if properly melted. 

The cappings, which are gatherej together generally 
about October, are most generally rendered during the winter, 
and when the matter is attended to intelligently, the beeswax 
is as good as that from the sun extractor. The main advan- 
tages of the sun extractor are its availableness at all times 
during the summer, as above mentioned, and the slight bleach- 
ing of the beeswax which remains a few days in it. 


In this connection it is well to mention that it is not ad- 
visable to leave the beeswax too long in the sun extractor, un- 
Jess the extractor is so made that the liquid wax runs into a 
pan sheltered from the light. Beeswax that has been thor- 





oughly bleacht loses its nice bee-smell, and takes up an odor 
resembling that of the old-time wax-candles. This is cer. 
tainly not desirable. But the best service of the wax extrac. 
tor is to prevent the water damaging of beeswax by inexperi- 
enced bee-keepers, or to return such damaged beeswax to its 
proper condition. 

In any beeswax that is rendered by water, a small amount, 
more or less, of this water-damaged beeswax can be found, 
But if this is allowed to separate by a slow cooling process, jt 
will be found that most of the impurities are dragged to the 
bottom with this beeswax. What must be avoided is the dam- 
aging of the entire mass by careless heating, and as sudden 
cooling of the mass. It is a very peculiar fact that water 
may be held in suspense in a large amount, and yet not per- 
ceptible to the touch. We have seen beeswax that was thus 
damaged, and seemingly dry, lose 2O per cent. of its weight 
by sun-rendering, which was evidently due to the evaporation 
of the water. Hancock Co., Ill. 


A Perpendicular-Disk Section-Cleaner. 
BY FRANK J. CLARK. 


I send you herewith a photograph of my section-cleaner. 
I have read several descriptions of section-cleaners, but I fai] 
to see any that I should be willing to exchange mine for. The 
more I read about other kinds, the more I value my own, and 
I believe that on some points it is superior to all others. 


I probably should not have thought anything more about 
section-cleaners if it had not been spoken of so many times in 
the bee-papers. It will readily be seen how mine is con- 
structed, by the photograph. Sections to be cleaned on al! 
sides have only to be turned down on their side to clean their 
top, and down on their opposite side to clean the bottom, 
where with all other machines you would have to turn the box 
bottomside up to clean the top, which is always the worst side 
to be cleaned, and in some cases would cause them to leak, 
which would be avoided with my cleaner. 

As for cleaning the edges, you can clean all the edges on 
one side with one movement against the disk. 

The disk is covered with sandpaper, No. 2% or 3. 

I cannot say whether this machine will clean sections any 
better than any other, as I believe they all clean them well; 
but I do believe this cleaner will clean sections faster, and 
with no leakage or breakage. 

I have written to patent attorneys in regard to having it 
patented, and am about entering into an agreement witha 
firm of bee-supply manufacturers to make and place them on 
the market. Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


The Utah Law on Foul Brood or Bee-Diseases. 
BY E. 8. LOVESY. 


I send acopy of Utah’s new foul brood law. I have re- 
ceived a number of letters of inquiry in regard to this law, 
and have sent out some type-written copies, but in order to 
accommodate all interested I send it for publication in the 
American Bee Journal. While I am aware that no act of this 
nature is, or ever has been, perfect, and this law has no excep- 
tion, I think that the copy presented to our legislature by our 
foul brood committee was an improvement on thé one past. 
Still, I believe that if our bee-keepers will read and note this 
law carefully, they will find it one of the best, if not the very 
best, on the subject in the United States. 

A great deal has been written, and much praise has been 
bestowed, on the Wisconsin law, some writers saying that it 
is the best law in force on the subject. While my object is 
pot to decry the merits of any law, after a careful study of 
the Wisconsin law I have to admit that as far as our State is 
concerned it would be of very little benefit to us, and I fail to 
see where it can be of material benefit to any populous bee- 
keeping community, as it only provides for one inspector in 
the whole State, while we have single counties that no one 
inspector could cover. It will be seen that whether there are 
few or many bee-keepers or colonies of bees in any county or 
district, or in the entire State, this Utah law is so worded 
that it can be made to reach every colony of bees and every 
bee-keeper in the State, if necessary. It provides that the in- 
spector shall visit all colonies of bees at least once a year, 
and as many more times as may be necessary. It is short and 
to the point, and it gives our bee-keepers ample authority to 
put it into active force. Then if bee-keepers will take 40 
active interest I see rnc reason why it should not be a success. 


Our fou! brood committee have been energetic in this mat- 





ter, and they have workt faithfully for years in importuning 
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our legislature to improve our foul brood law, and we thank 
and congratulate them on the success-thus far obtained 
through their efforts. Salt Lake Co., Utah. 


[The following is @ copy of the law referred to by Mr. 
Lovesy :—Ep1ror. 


LAW OF UTAH FOR THE PROTECTION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
THE BEE-INDUSTRY. 


1. The board of county commissioners of the several 
counties shall, when petitioned by a majority of the bee-keep- 
ers thereof, appoint one Or more qualified persons inspectors 
of bees for their respective counties. 


2. Such inspectors shall hold their office for two years, 
and until their successors are appointed and qualified. They 
shal] qualify by taking and subscribing their official oath, and 
by giving bonds to be approved by their respective boards of 
county commissioners, which oath and bonds shall be filed with 
the county clerk. 

8. Inspectors shall be paid outof the county treasury for 
services actually rendered at such rate per day as the board of 
county commissioners may fix. The assessor of each county 
is hereby required to assess each colony of bees in this county 
in the same manner as other assessments are made. All taxes 
shall be assest and collected thereon in the manner provided 
by law fur the collection and payment of county taxes. 


4. All hives of bees in each county shall be carefully in- 
spected at least once each year by acounty or district inspec- 
tor, where such inspector has been appointed, and at any time 
upon complaint that disease exists among bees of any person, 
the inspector to whom complaint is made shall immediately 
inspect the bees said to be infected. The inspector shall have 
authority to take charge and control of diseased bees and their 
hives, and the tools and implements used in connection there- 
with for treatment; or destroy such bees, brood or hives and 
their contents or implements as may be infected; provided 
that if any owner questions a decision of the inspector he may 
appeal to three arbitrators selected from among the bee-keep- 
ers of the county, one of whom shall be chosen by the owner, 
the second by the inspector, and the third by the two so chosen, 
whose decision, concurred in by at least two of their number, 
shall be conclusive as to the condition of the bees at the time 
of such examination. 

5. Any person who shall hinder or obstruct, or attempt 
to hinder or obstruct, a duly appointed inspector from the 
performance of any duty required by this title shall, on con- 
viction thereof before a justice of peace having jurisdiction, 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined for the 
first offence not less than five nor more than twenty-five dol- 
lars, and for any additional offences, any sum not exceeding 
fifty dollars. 


Approved, March 11, 1897. To take effect Jan. 1, 1898. 
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How to Make Hives and Winter-Cases. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


I have neither the ability, the inclination, nor the desire 
to invade Dr. Miller’s province, but at the risk of being deemed 
meddiesome by him, and of being shot by the ‘ Brothers” 
who dwell in central Minnesota (see page 215), I am going to 
tell how to make a bee-hive. 

If it is the intention to make hives of the capacity of the 
5-frame dovetailed hive, you should get some thoroughly dry 
pine-boards planed on one or both sides, 934 inches in width. 
I generally get boards 10 inches wide, and plane down to the 
right width after they have been sawed into pieces of the 
right lengths. The right lengths are 20 inches for the sides, 
and 12% inches for the ends of the hives. 


You are probably a little curious to know how I rabbet 
these hive-ends without the use of any machinery or power 
except a common hand-saw and my good right arm, aided a 
little now and then by the leftone. Well, I lay the hive-ends 
On awork-bench and measure from the upper edge down 
3/16 of an inch, and make a mark with a lead-pencil. Then 
with a jack-knife held perpendicularly I cut along the mark as 
deep as I can. Then turning the knife towards the top of 
the board I cut out a sliver of wood so as to make a groove to 
start the sawin. ThenI put the board in a vise, measure 
‘/16 of aninch from its inner edge, make another mark, 
and cut another groove as before. With the saw in good order 
One can quickly saw to the proper depth. Then lay the board 
On the bench, fasten at both ends, and you can quickly com- 
plete the job. 

5 Having made the rabbets for 150 hives in this way, I 
ink I may be believed when I say that the work is not so 















formidable as it may seem before trial. Some of my hives are 
two-story hives, and besides rabbeting the hives I have made 
and rabbeted the supers for nearly all of them. 


Having the rabbets sawed out you may consider the work 
of making a hive-body as almost done. The nailing should be 
started on a perfectly flat surface. It is best to have a sort 
of platform a little larger than the hive, with a cleat strongly 
nailed at one edge fora bumper to nail against, and another 
cleat nailed on another edge at right angles to the first one. 
The nailing can be finisht by turning the hive on its sides, and 
the hive-corners can be kept at right angles by using a square. 


The nails should be cut nails, made so as not to be wedge- 
shaped crosswise of the grain of the wood. When the hive is 
nailed, nailin the tin rabbets. You do not have to gouge out 
any hand-holes to lift the hives by. Make cleats 6, 8 or 10 
inches long, plane them so that their upper edges shall slant 
outward and downward; whittle the ends so that they shall 
be rounding, and nail one on each side of the hive near the 
top. My bees have never kickt on the use of these cleats, and 
I like them better than the holes. 


For covers and bottom-boards I get lumber a strong 14 
inches in width, using the best of it for covers, and the poorer 
parts, if not too poor, for bottoms. SometimesI make the 
bottoms of two pieces. All of the covers and bottoms are 
sawed exactly two feet long, and have cleats two inches 
square nailed under each end. The cleat at the back end of 
the bottom-board is nailed about 44-inch from the end for con- 
venience in lifting, but the cleatin frontis nailed just even 
with the end for the convenience of the bees. The cleats for 
the cover should be nailed so as to give a play of about \- 
inch. 

For all 8 and 1O frame hives of standard depth I use flat 
covers, and have never had butone totwist. This twist can 
be taken out by the use of the Dibbern hive-hook, and when 
once taken out it will stay out. Lath can generally be found 
of the right thickness to make the %-inch strips for the bot- 
tom-boards. If too thick it is not much work to reduce them 
with a plane. 

A word about painting hives: It may be that Mr. Doo- 
little’s idea that an unpainted hive is just as good, if nota 
little better, than a painted one, is correct, but for myself I 
prefer to paint. No more expensive paints for me, however, 
except for covers. For these I use the best of white paint. 
For the other parts of the hive a paint made of sweet skim- 
med milk and hydraulic cement lovks well, costs nothing, is 
quite durable, is odorless, and dries quickly so that it can be 
renewed with the bees in the hive without annoyance to them. 


And now having incurred the liability of being run out of 
the country with some guns in the hands of enraged ‘‘ Broth- 
ers,” I will proceed to exasperate them some more by telling 
them how I make winter-cases for my hives. 


For an 8-frame hive, dovetailed size, with super on for 
chaff cushion, I get two pieces of 2x4 stuff 19 inches long, 
and two pieces 2x2 the same length. These are posts to which 
the sides of the case are nailed. The boards for the sides are 
sawed 50 inches long. The 2x4 pieces come against the sides 
of the hive just even with its front. The 2x2 pieces serve as 
cleats to keep the end of the case in the rear of the hive from 
being prest outward by the packing. The boards for the end 
of the case are sawed 22 inches long, and held together by 
cleats so as to slip down between the sides of the case like the 
end-board of a wagon. 

I prefer to have a bottom-board for the winter-case, and 
make it two feet wide and three feet long. This bottom is 
placed under the hive, and then the sides of the case are set 
up ontop of it on each side of the hive, and kept from falling 
by a piece of wire bent around nails partly driven in the cen- 
ter of the posts. Then the end-piece of the case back of the 
hive is putin place and another piece of wire is bent around 
nails partly driven in the center of the two posts at the rear. 
These two pieces of wire are ali the support needed by the 
case. The case can be quickly and noiselessly set up and as 
quickly and noiselessly taken down. 


You will see that there are four inches of space on each 


“side of the hive for packing, and a little more than that at the 


rear. The packing is straw and chaff from the straw-pile. 
This measure of protection may not be sufficient for the lati- 
tude of Minnesota, but itis just right here in southern Iowa. 
I have never had the entrance to one of my hives thus pro- 
tected clogged with dead bees, and spring dwindling is un- 
known. Cellar wintering may be better for Minnesota, or, 
perhaps the winter-case may be modified to answer a good 
purpose there. 

My cover for the winter-case is 3 feet long and 2 wide. 
The boards are held together by a 2x4 cleat set up edgewise 
and nailed near ore end, and a cleat about one inch thick 
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nailed near the other end. 
proper slant. 

All the parts of this winter-case can be used for shade- 
boards in summer, or if piled up they need no great amount of 
space. They are made of lumber rough and cheap, but I 
think all will agree that they are strong and durable. 

What about frames, did yousay? For all hives taking 
the standard frames the V-edged Hoffman is good enough for 
me, and John Doe and Richard Roe. It is a little trouble 
sometimes to loosen up the first one so as to remove it, but 
when this is done it isan easy matter to do anything you want 
to do with the rest of them. But please don’t get any of the 
bobtailed things that call for end-spacers. They get diago- 
nally across the hive and slip down against the bottom-board 
so easily that one is made to feel sometimes as if he would 
like to shoot the man who invented them. 

And, now, my dear ‘‘ Brothers,” let me entreat you to 
make some bee-hives. You will be very awkward at first, and 
make some mistakes, but after awhile you will acquire a de- 
gree of skill and carefulness that will enable you todo your 
work with a reasonable degree of accuracy and neatness, 
and while you are doing the work the whole subject of hives 
and their management will be revolving in your minds, and 
your knowledge of, and your interest in, the subject will grow 
and deepen to sucb a degree that you will hardly be persuaded 
to take a ready-made hive as a gift. Decatur Co., Lowa. 
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Managing Bees—Report for 1897. 
BY D. B. MAHAN. 


I remember reading, when a boy in school, that all Gall is 
devided in partes tres. I think, however, in some individuals, 
instead of being divided it has been greatly multiplied, and in 
attempting to write an article for the American Bee Journal 
I somehow have a'suspicion that I may be one of these same 
individuals. Nevertheless, encouraged by the thought that 
many valuable lessons have been learnt from the ignorant as 
well as from the intelligent, I shall attempt to givea few 
thoughts on my method (?) of handling bees. 

As to hives, I have found no better than the dovetailed, 
with Hoffman brood-frames, and supers filled with plain sec- 
tions and cleated separators. 

Altho I keep my bees adjacent to an apple-orchard, I do 
not utilize the trees for protection from the sun, but instead 
use for that purpose a comb roof 24 by 3 feet. To make 
this, I use three pieces 2 inches square and nearly 3 feet long ; 
two short pieces 1x2 inches, and barrel-staves cut 20 inches 
long. I use these because they are so much more substantial 
than shingles. When completed, one of the 3-foot pieces is 
under the comb, the staves on each side of the roof being 
nailed to it. Each of the other two 3-foot pieces to which the 
roof is nailed is 16 inches from the comb. ‘To the ends of 
these a 1x2 inch piece is nailed to prevent the roof from 
spreading. The staves are laid with the concave side down, 
and lapt so that the roof forms protection from rain as well as 
from the heat of the sun. 

I set the hives about 4 inches from the ground, and 7 feet 
apart each way, and cover each with the roof above described. 
In September or October I set each hivein a store-box suffi- 
ciently large to leave a space at least 2 inches on each side 
and end of the hive, and § inches on the top. I remove the 
hive-cover and instead put one or two thickresses of some 
kind of cloth, and on top of that a chaff cushion. The remain- 
ing space is filled with chaff or shavings, and the box-cover 
and roof (both of which are water tight) are then puton. The 
box is so arranged that the chaff or shavings in the front part 
of the hive come within 4 inches of the bottom. Underneath 
the box-cover a small space should be left for ventilation. 


With this outfit I have been reasonably successful. In the 
spring of 1897 I had nine colonies. During the summer I in- 
creast to 26, and secured 800 pounds of nice comb honey, 
which I sold atan average of 14 cents per pound. Taking 
into consideration the fact that the bees were not fed a pound 
of anything during the season, I consider this quite a satis- 
factory yield. Two colonies (prime swarms) gave me 140 
pounds each of surplus honey. The question now revolving 
in my mindis: Had I been thoroughly posted in bee-culture, 
and had I given my bees the best of attention, would it have 
been possible to take from each of the 26 colonies as much as 
from each of these two, and thus have secured instead of 800 
pounds 3,640 pounds? If I had known as much about bees 
@ year ago even, as I do now, I doubtless could have increast 
the product very materially. 

Iam reading the American Bee Journal with increast 
interest. Champaign Co., Ohio. 


The 2x4 cleat gives the cover the 














Proceedings of the Colorado State Convention, 


REPORTED BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


(Continued from page 247.] 


Mr. G. G. Liebhardt, of The G. G. Liebhardt Commissioy 
Co., then read the following paper: 


Packing, Shipping, and Marketing Honey. 


The matter of packing should receive attention as to style 
and uniformity of package. It is a subject in itself. The 
matter of shipping is immaterial at present, being embodied 
in the first and second subjects. The matterof marketing js 
at present the most important requiring your consideration. 


Without proper compensation for your labor you cannot 
continue the business. Competition in all lines and branches 
of industry is daily becoming sharper, and those not watchfs! 
of changed conditions and tendency of the times will sooner 
or later find themselves battling against the stream and fate. 
The most casual observer must notice that the tendency of 
the times is for concentration and centralization. Trusts are 
being formed for the purpose of making a profit—an increast 
profit—or saving those interested from ruin. Trust goods are 
the only ones having a staple market price. Even laboring. 
men have trusts in the form of unions for protection, in vari- 
ous forms, of their wages. We realized ten years ago that 
associations formed in fruit districts were not only a benefit 
to the individuals interested, but a decided material advan- 
tage to the community where located. We have been instru- 
mental in various parts of the country in assisting in the for- 
mation and successful operation of such associations. By 
forming an: association you at once obliterate competition 
amongst yourselves. As it is now, you have too many con- 
petitors and not enough purchasers. Reverse the situation 
and you eliminate your element of weakness. By unity of 
action you can stop adulteration and increase the home con- 
sumption a hundred-fold. 

The production of honeyin the United States in 1851 
was estimated at 200,000,000 pounds. It is probably not 
much more than that to-day. Just think of it, not three 
pounds of one of the most wholesome foods known to man- 
kind is consumed annually by each of the inhabitants of this 
country! I know of no industry to-day that affords such 
favorable opportunity for expansion. It requires only pro- 
tecting and educating the public—protecting them against 
adulteration, and educating them as to the wholesomeness 
and use of honey. 

You should not delay in forming a Honey-Producers’ Ass0- 
ciation at once, and the beneficial result will be apparent by 
the large and enthusiastic assembly you will find at your nex 
annual meeting. 

Tue G. G. LIEBHARDT ComMISSION Co. 


H. Rauchfuss—I have talkt on this subject for years, and , 
I would J 


can only repeat that we ought to have co-operation. 
like to hear from others. 

Mr. Dudley (Secretary of the Utah Bee-Keepers’ Associa 
tion)—What facilities has your firm for handling carload lots 
out of the State ? 

Mr. Liebhardt—Ourselves, 
facilities for handling all honey without difficulty. Otber 
matters require attention. There is not one-tenth as mucb 
honey consumed as there ought to be. 

Mr. Rhodes—I am in favor of co-operation. We ought 
have an organization to handle all the honey we product 
This State ought to consume all we have. Any surplus cao be 
handled better by co-operation than in any other way. The 
trade should be placed,on a good business basis. 


Mr. Adams—I have listened to Mr. Rauchfuss a good deal. | 


There are difficulties. We do not produce what we should 
consume. Many who own 3 to 10 colonies produce a little, 
ragga pretty nice sections, and don’t care what they s © 
or it. 

Mr. Lyon—This is a most vital question. There was” 
need of selling our honey as we did last year. A man {row 
the East offered me 20 cents a case more than we were sé 
ting. I did not sell to him, but went East with my hove): 


The prices here knockt me out, 2% to 3 cents a pound. I!” 


and other firms, too, have 
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was not for that cheap honey hereI could have done as well 
as in former years. I am selling ten times as much as others 
in my, neighborhood, and sell for more (1O cents straight), 
simply because my customers cannot have it for less. 


Mr. Liebhardt—Uutil a year ago the Rocky Ford melon- 
growers realized nothing. Many crates were sold here for 
less than the cost of thecrate. They finally formed an asso- 
ciation, and made a contract with an Eastern firm for 25 car- 
loads. The firm used 118 carloads at 75 cents a crate. Last 
year they took 300 carloads at 95 cents acrate. Fifty crates 
were shiptto London. This year the same firm will probably 
have 600 carloads. It does not make so much difference 
what the price is, as that the parties cannot buy for less. 


Mr. Varian—I’m an Irishman. I came here 20 years ago, 
and was recently on a visit home. Hardly any product could 
be more easily shipt to the other side of the Atlantic than 
honey. They could produce much there, but they do not do 
so. They get from a shilling to one and sixpence a pound, 
and extracted is higher than comb. There is a quantity of 
California and West Indian honey in London, but not in Dub- 
lin or other cities. Iam sure there is quite a chance for the 
sale of our honey in England and Ireland, but it will need 
concentration and proper parties on the other side. It is just 
the same with honey as with butter and cheese—it is a matter 
of custom. England and Wales consume quantities of cheese ; 
in Ireland none eat it at all but the wealthy. 

The Secretary then read a letter from Mrs. A. J. Barber, 
of Montezuma Co., which follows: 


Marketing Honey. 


My first extracted honey was put into the home market in 
1890. At that time this place had only one store and a meat 
market. The store-keeper did not want to bother with honey, 
so the meat man agreed to see what he could do. I did not 
know anything about the business, and neither did he, but we 





Owing to foul brood, I had only 1,000 pounds of honey 
that year, but it all went for cash—no trading this time. I 
invited all the neighbors to come and see the extractor, and 
‘how it workt ; also gave away lots of comb honey the next 
spring, after it granulated. 

Since 1893 I have never produced less than 7,000 pounds 
of extracted honey, often much more, but have never had any 
left unsold when the new honey came on; and have not had a 
complaint for two years about honey granulating. 


For the last two years I have sold several thousand pounds 
through a commission man in Durango. He ships honey to 
all the mining towns in southern Colorado, and as a result of. 
the advertising given by my labels, I have shipt alot of 60- 
pound cans to places that I never would have bad orders had 
it not been for my labels on the pails, and stamp on sections. 


I have made quite a home trade with the neighbors by 
trading honey for hay, wheat, beef or any other commodity. 
Many of our neighbors who used to think honey was only a 
luxury, now lay in their winter supply of honey as regularly 
as they do their flour and meat. For the home trade I buy 
coal-oil and gasoline cans, and cut the top out to insure their 
being well cleaned. These are filled early in the season, and 
a cap of white cloth puton. They granulate in a couple of 
weeks, and are ready to take anywhere. These are sold at 
$4.50 percan. The large lard-pails sell for 60 cents, and 
the small ones for 40. 

There has been considerable competition lately, but I 
make it a rule to put nothing on the market that is not first- 
class. I don’t know where we shall end, as prices get lower 
almost every year, and as production increases I am afraid 
that we shall be obliged to give up the business. I believe 
I have mastered this granulated-honey business, in my neigh- 
borhood at least, but I can’t control the price. I hope that 
other members may be able to tell us how to better that. 

Mrs. A. J. BARBER. 








The Bee-Supply Factory of Page & Lyon Mfg. Co.—One of Our Advertisers. 


tried all I had (500 pounds) in half-pint jelly-glasses. It went | 


off nicely until it began to granulate, when our customers 
thought they knew that that honey had been adulturated. We 
had a lot of it to melt over, and then people seemed suspicious 
of it. We finally got rid of it, however, at 15 centsa glass, 


but I was not satisfied to sell something that people suspected,’ 


so I made up my mind to produce comb honey. 

Before the next season came on, however, [ took out some 
sections that I had put away in a box, and found them granu- 
lated bard. I could see no way out of the difficulty, but pro- 
duced both kinds again. This time I traded nearly the entire 
crop of 1,500 pounds to the neighbors for anything that I 
could use. The meat man sold 3U0 or 400 pounds in pails ; 
but the complaints were so many that if I had not been in 
love with the bee-business I should have given it up. I had 
that year about 200 unfinisht sections. These I concluded to 
devote to the education of my customers, so after they had 
granulated they were given away to them as a specimen of 
genuine alfalfa honey. 

. In 1893 I came to this conclusion: * Honey will granu- 
late, and I can’t help it. Now the sooner people know all 
about it the better. Iam well known here, and if I should 
stand back of every pound of honey I sell, perhaps it will 
make a difference.” I had a lot of labels printed, stating that 
all pure honey will granulate, and telling how to liquefy it, 
ane guaranteeing the purity of all honey under that label, 
Flving name aud address. These labels were put on the tin 


pails, and the campaign began. 








Pres. Aikin—-We might say that co-operation is intelligen ' 
operation. If all other lines of business organize, what ca 
an individual do? Also the vastness of our country is suc. 
that only organized machinery can properly reach it. I mar 
keted last year 5,500 pounds of extracted honey nearly all in 
our Own market. As a rule, when once taken, it is taken 
again. The product must be brought before the people. Ex- 
tracted honey is the most poorly packt of all syrups. Do you 
expect the retail dealer to retail from a wholesale package ? 
Just so long as you do we will never have a market. Even E. 
R. Root says the public will not take it candied. It is simple. 
Mrs. Barber has convinced her customers. I have sold many 
three and five pound packages of granulated honey. I tell 
my customers that I would have to melt it up, and that they 
might as well save me the trouble. Some prefer it thus for 
carrying to the mountains. 


H. Rauchfuss—We should adopt an original label, regis- 
tered, as a guarantee that the honey is pure. Jt will increase 
the consumption. We have given jelly-glasses of honey to 
those who never ate it, and afterwards sold them 10-pound 
packages. If wecould organize and adopt an original pack- 
age, we could sell all our honey. 


Mr. Whipple—lI had considerable honey left over the first 
year I started in. I made it into vinegar. Since then I have 
not had enough honey left over to make all the vinegar I can 
jell. A demand for extracted honey has arisen, and I have 
bought some. 
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Mr. Pease—What is the market price of honey here in 
Denver ? 

Mr. Liebhardt—There is no market price. There never. 
will be as long as present conditions continue. Will adulter- 
ated honey granulate? 

Pres. Aikin—I think not. 

Mr. Liebhardt—Then that is one of the main points that 
ought to be brought ont, to show the purity of your honey. 

F. Rauchfuss—California white-sage honey and some 
Cuban honeys will not granulate for a long time. But we have 
no honey in Colorado that will not granulate in a short time. 


Mr. Brock—As to the market price, I askt 10 cents for 
my honey. A man said he could get honey for 6 cents. But 
I sold him 20 pounds at 10 cents. 

Mr. Rhodes—I sold 5 to 6 tons per year several years ago 
of extracted honey in just one or two streets, by giving away 
tastes. The thing is to get honey to the people. Where we 
would sell avint to begin with we would afterward sell much 
larger quantities. 

Pres. Aikin—As a result of my work, The A. I. Koot Co. 
say that if no other firm will take up the matter they will, 
providing bee-keepers take carload lots of cans. In the Cana- 
dian Bee Journal Mr. Holtermann says he is backt by the 
Goold, Shaply & Muir Co., in obtaining a suitable retail pack- 
age, which sells itself, and can be packt ina 10-cent flour 
barrel, and shipt as granulated honey in barrels at a low rate 
of freight. I packt 30 four-pound pails in a 5-cent lime-bar- 
rel and shipt it as honey in barrels, at fourth-class freight, to 
Kansas at half the cost of former shipments. The Western 
Freight classifications of honey, as furnisht by F. Rauchfuss, 
are as follows: 

In pails and cans, double 1st; in cans boxt, 4th; in glass 
jars boxt, 2nd; in tumblers boxt, lst; in kegs, 4th; in bar- 
rels or casks, 4th; in boxes with glass fronts, lst; granulated 
in pails, boxt, 2nd. 

Mr. Pease—My sweet clover honey has not granulated. 
Suppose our honey does not granulate ? 

Pres. Aikin—That is why we must adopt a standard pack- 
age that is sealed. Alfalfa honey, too, when it has once been 
melted, hardly ever gets really solid again, but consists of 
granules mixt in the liquid. It stays that way several years. 
I sold my extracted honey at alow price. I reasoned this 
way: IfI pay freight, etc., how much have I left? About 
as much as California producers get, and we all know what 
that is. But here are a lot of poor people buying syrups; my 
neighbors have just as gooda right to get it cheap as some 
commission-man. Granulated sugar makes a good syrup. It 
is a matter of cheapness. So I aimed to keep the price some- 
where near that of granulated sugar. And advertising pays. 
I got more for my honey thanif I had shipt it. If we pro- 
duced 10, 20, or 100 times as much there would be a market 
for it. It would take the place of sugar and glucose. 

Mr. Liebhardt, there has been a discussion about the rela- 
tive merits of tall and square sections. Here are two sections 
of honey, one tall and one square. Which do you prefer ? 

Mr. Liebhardt—The square one. If the tall sections were 
adopted, we would have to prove they had not been trimmed 
off. The eye desires a perfect shape. 

[Continued next week. | 
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The Wood Binder for holding a year’s numbers of 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends to us 20 cents. It is a very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. ‘They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 
a 

The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 20 cents; 100 for 35 cents; or 200 
for 60 cents. 

a 

Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable.and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. Every reader of the American Bee Journal should 
have a copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. We mailit for $1.25, or club it with 
the Bee Journal for a year—both together for only $2.00. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.) 








Formic Acid in Honey. 


In what manner does formic acid get into honey? Can it be 
extracted from the honey ? If so, how? ONTARIO. 


ANSWER.—The best authorities seem to think it gets into the 
honey through the circulation of the bee. Probably there is no 
practical way by which you can get it out of the honey, and prob- 
ably it wouldn’t be a good thing to get it out if you could. 


Stepan tithe aa 
Managing an Out-Apiary. 


[am going to start an out-apiary this season of about 60 colo- 
nies, and will run them for comb honey. I want to tend the out- 
yard and home-yari alone. Please give the full management. 

MICHIGAN. 

ANsweR.—To give entire management of an out-apiary would 
take many times the room allowed in this department. It involves 
all that is involved in the management of the home-apiary, the 
principal points of difference being—at least in your case—that 
there is no one at hand atall times to watch forswarms. A queen- 
trap in front of each hive or some other plan must be used. Much 
information as to management of out-apiaries is given in Root's 
‘* A BC of Bee-Culture.”’ 

[We mail this book for $1.25, or club it with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both together for $2.00.—EDb1!rTor. | 


—>- 
Questions on Shallow Brood-Chambers, Etc. 


1. Please give your ideas of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the Heddon or double-shallow-brood-chamber. 

2. If you were to use double-shallow-brood-chambers, what 
kind would you recommend—the Heddon closed-end frames with 
screws, or two of our regular supers, 5° high with Hoffman’s half- 
depth frames, 5% ? 

3. Could we not use thumb-screws with the Hoffman frames 
and invert them if necessary ? 

4. Would the bees build brace-combs between the brood- 
chambers ? 

5. In this section we do not get over 30 pounds of nice honey 
from each colony; this we get from sourwood, and is nearly our 
last honey plant or tree. Now to change the brood-chambers just 
when we wanted the bees to store this sourwood honey in sections, 
would they not carry the dark honey already in the brood-chamber 
up into the sections, and also the sourwood? Then, of course, they 
would not have anything to winter on. I think it would be all 
right to change brood-chambers, invert them if they would not 
carry what honey they bad in the brood-chambers into the sec- 
tions. How is this ? 

6. How would it do to use two brood-chambers up to the sour- 
wood flow, and then put all the bees into one brood-chamber, 5’, 
high, until the sourwood flow is over; in the meantime keep one or 
two colonies, and put the extra brood-frames or hives on these col- 
onies, and let them store honey in them, and after the flow put 
them back on the original colonies for winter ? 

I do not think it advisable to scatter these extra brood-frames 
over weak colonies, as the original shallow brood-cases would not 
have enough to winter on after sourwood flow. It would be very 
nice to give the extra frames to weak colonies if the original colo- 
nies could store enough to winter on. I have been using the Lang- 
stroth 8-frame hive, but it’s very hard to get bees into the sections 
I cut one of them down to about five or six inches last season, and 
got 24 pounds of nice sourwood honey from it, while I got scarcely 
nothing from the others, except when I cnt it out of the 
brood-frames. 

7. What about queen-excluding boards for these shallow hives 
Do you lay the queen-excluder down flat on the brood-frames, or 4 
bee-space between the brood-frames and queen-excluder ” 

8. Does inverting these brood-chambers make bees tear down 
queen-cells ? If so, this would be one good point. ; 

9. In using a bottom-board % high, or a bee-space (7% as in the 
Danzy hive), would the bees not build brace-combs between the 
bottom of the hive and brood-frames? And again, would %< high 
not hinder them from reaching or climbing up to the brood-frames 
with a load of honey ? 

10. How about the fence-separator and tall sections 

Nort CAROLINA 


? 


ANswers.—l. Not having had practical experience, which yo" 
have had, I can hardly give anything that would be of value to yo". 
2. I should prefer those that would hang true without an) 
screwing together. ; 
3. Yes, but if I were going to use thumb-screws, I should muc® 
prefer the Heddon frames. They will go together more solid tha® 
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the Hoffmans, which come together only part of their length, and 
have one sharp edge that, under the pressure of the thumb-screws, 
might cut in more than desirable. 

4. Probably to some extent. 

5. If they don’t carry up the honey from the inverted combs, 
what object in inverting ? robably, however, the honey would 
not be carried up in all cases. 

6. Concentrating the force of the colony in less space just as a 
flow is beginning, will, of course, have a tendency to compel them 
to store in the super, and may work all right, providing there is no 
trouble about winter stores and the colony being too weak after- 
ward. But in the main it is probably better to have colonies pow- 
erful enough to work in supers without such cutting down. One 
season of failure I had just one colony that gave me a super of 
honey, and that was a colony with 16 Langstroth frames. If you 
have a bait section in a super there is little trouble, but they will 
store surplus in it if they are strong enough to store, and there is 
anything to store from. The point to aim at is to have colonies as 
strong as possible at the time the main flow opens. Possibly your 
colonies might be stronger to good advantage. It might be that 
you would not do badly to try the plan of John F. Gates, who gets 
good crops of honey by keeping strong colonies in big box-hives. 
But he doesn’t get a pound of surplus from these colonies. He gets 
swarms from them, hives the swarms in small hives, gets his crop 
from these small hives, and after he has taken the crop breaks u 
the colonies in the small hives, relying on his big hives, or ‘* breed- 
ers,’ as he calls them, to build up for winter and swarm again the 
next year. 

7. It depends upon the kind of excluder you have. If you have 
merely the sheet of zinc, that can lie flat upon the top-bars. But 
you will probably be better satisfied to use an excluder with slats 
that will make a bee-space between top-bars and excluder. 

8. It cannot be relied on. 

9. They are not likely to build brace-combs, but in the course 
of the season they will build up little hummocks of propolis here 
and there, making it appear as if they were making something to 
climb upon. Theoretically they ought to be troubled no little to do 
so much climbing. Practically I never could see any bees waiting 
for their turn to get up, even when there was no chance to get up 
except a block at each corner. 

10. As yet they have been tried by comparatively few. I think 
no adverse report has come from any one who have tried them, but 
some who have not tried them strongly oppose them. 


> 


Putting Hees Out Early. 


I see by the Bee Journal that you have put your bees out. 
Why, what does that mean? I thought you always kept them in 
till they could gather honey and pollen! 

I have been in the habit for years of putting my bees out as 
early as possible on any fine day so they can have a good flight. 
You see, by doing so, they commence to breed and have a lot of 
young bees to take the place of old ones when warm weather 
comes. 

I put mine out on March 14, and since then we have had just 
such weather as I like, for it keeps the old bees in and prevents a 
good deal of what is called ‘‘ spring dwindling.” 

Kane Co., Ill. GEo. THOMPSON. 


ANSWER.—This year I wanted to try the experiment of copying 
you Fox-river bee-keepers, so I put out 20 colonies March 14, the 
same day you put out yours, and left the rest to be put out the 
usual time—when soft maples bloomed and all things pointed to 
the opening of spring. But that time came only two days later, 
when maples were blooming, and frogs and meadow-larks singing. 
So I began putting out the rest March 17, and the two times of 
putting out were so close together that Idon’t know any more 
about the matter than I did before. Maybe I'll live to try it again 
next spring. 

i - 3° - 


Experiments with Six-Frame Hives. 


_ In answer to your question on page 763 (1897) I would say: I 
have wintered from 10 to 25 colonies of bees in six-frame hives for 
four years, and 1am now beginning the fifth winter. I have been 
doing this as an experiment for the sole purpose of finding out the 
best hive for general purposes, especially for the farmer bee-keeper. 
[ have been doing this experimenting for over 20 years, along with 
other business, and have experimented with all kinds of hives, and 
the hive which I shall describe is not just the exact one that I want, 
but I have in my mind's eye to-day a hive which I believe will be 
perfection for an all-purpose hive. I am going to experiment next 
season, and then as soon as 1 can find a suitable location I will 
engage in the bee-business as a business. 

The hive which I have used for the last five years is a six-frame 
one, size 5%¢ inches wide, frame 17 inches long, inside measure, and 
eight inches deep; top-bar 114 inches wide and one inch deep, };- 
inch bee-space with 14 inch to divide in seven parts to space. 

[ fed one fall (1895), as there was no honey to gather in this 
country, and this gave me a splendid chance to experiment. So | 
took one six-frame, one eight, and one nine-frame hive, and gave 
them equal amount of sugar, and then did not look at them again 
until the last of March, 1896. Now, how didI find them? The 
eight and nine-frame had not a live bee on them, but the six-frame 
Was in fair condition, and bad some stores yet. So this was good 
proof which hive was best for wintering. 


nic Still one more experiment: June 20, 1897, there came out a 





® swarm from an eight-frame hive, and before I bad time to 


hive it, out came another from a six-frame, and as a matter of 
course settled with the first swarm. Now I said to my wife, ‘‘Here 
is a good chance for an experiment,’ and we bived them ina 12- 
frame hive, and the next day another six-frame colony cast a 
swarm, and we hived it in a six-frame hive. Now, what did I get 
in the way of surplus? I got 35 pounds of fine honey from the 12- 
frame, and 48 pounds of the same kind from the six-frame. Please 
tell me which hive you would rather keep as a business hive, the 12 
or the six. I know. 

I want double-wall hives, and also want a follower both in the 
hive-body and in the surplus arrangement. I donot feed in the 
fall—March and April is the proper time to feed. 

My colonies get very strong in six-frame hives. Five the past 
season averaged 130 pounds each of comb honey; best one 134 
pounds, while the best I got from my nine-frame colonies was 
70 pounds, and the eight-frame 94 pounds. These are the best. 
Now, these are big yields for this part of the county. They proba- 
bly do not occur more than once in 10 years, altho I would like to 
see them often. 

I prefer this hive because it takes less lumber to build it. A 
colony will give more surplus of comb honey, and it takes less 
honey to winter—three very important points. In five years’ use 
I have only found the queen in the sections twice. Of course, 
Doctor, you are aware that it will take somewhat closer attention 
to use a six-frame hive than it will to use a larger one, but I think 
I got good pay for my watchfulness. I wish I could see you and 
describe to Nee the kind of hive we need. When I say ‘‘hive,”’ I 
mean everything complete—hive, supers, frames and all. 

If I bave done you some good with this scribbling. I am happy 
indeed. Davin N. RItcuHey. 
Franklin Co., Ohio. 


ANSWER.—Mr. Ritchey, when one can get such results as you 
mention, it hardly seems that his practice can be much out of the 
way. Still,a question may yet be raised whether you would get 
the same results if you used exclusively six-frame hives. There's 
Jobn F. Gates (1 wonder if John has gone to sleep; I haven't seen 
anything from him for some time) he gets all his honey from very 
small hives, and he also has some very large hives from which he 
gets no —, but he counts that his large hives are the most im- 
portant, for he gets rousing swarms from them, and these swarms 
when hived in the little hives give him good crops, but he doesn’t 
carry the little ones over winter. 

There are certainly advantages in the small hives, and it’s a 
big advantage to have such little fellows to handle, and altho you 
say they need closer watching, I'd be willing to give the closer 
watching if they’d give right results. You do not say whether in 
any case you have kept the same colony straight along for several 
years in a six-frame hive. That would bea better test. Possibly 
you bave done so, but you don’t mention it. For,in a locality 
where the main harvest comes directly after swarming-time, if 
two swarms are of equal ability, the one put in a six-frame hive 
ought to give more surplus than the one in the eight-frame hive, 
because it puts less honey in the brood-chamber. But the question 
is, how would they compare the following year? Can you have 
as strong a colony with five or six frames of brood as with seven 
or eight ? 

It will be interesting to know if you bave compared the two 
hives separately for several years, and can give us results. I should 
not expect so strong colonies in six frames as in more, but the 
proof from the bees themselves is the most conclusive. 


E> --- 


Pestered with Ants—Carrying Out Larve. 





1. Here in Southern Indiana, when we take our honey off and 
store it away for future use, the ants getintoit and carry it off 
and destroy it to such an extent that they are a great nuisance. 
What can we do to prevent it ? 

2. | have three colonies that are carrying out young brood, 
and occasionally I see a moth among the dead larv on the alight- 
ing-board. What is the cause ? INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Various means of dealing with the pests have 
been suggested, but really the best thing is to have the honey in 
ant-tight cases, so the ants can’t get at it all. In the meantime you 
might try a sponge lightly filled with sweetened water—altho it 
will necessary to exclude them from the honey if you want them 
to attack anything less sweet—and then when the sponge is covered 
with ants, dip it in boiling water. 

2. If the brood is somewhat mature and the number not very 
great, it may be that wax-worms have injured the brood so it is 
carried out. That's not very likely to be the case thus early in the 
season. More likely the brood carried out is mostly young and 
white, and the brood is destroyed because starvation has come. 
oe stores are obtained from some source the end may not be 

ar off. 





The Names and Addresses of al! your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies wil! 
be mailed to them. ‘Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we are offering. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 





—~} -- 


t#™ See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 205 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended A the — action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England:—Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t’”? when so pronounced, except when the “e” affects a preceding sound. 








Better Cleaning of Section-Honey.—Slov- 
enly and careless bee-keepers will soon be at a great disadvan- 
tage. Section-honey will soon be freer from propolis and 
other stains—when the new section-cleaners get to work. 
What sense is there in shipping off to market a lot of “dirt” 
on sections of nice honey ? The past winter we bought a most 
beautiful lot of clover honey, one 24-pound case of which we 
were to get 25 centsa pound for from a Chicago millionaire. 
What did we do? Why, we simply took out every section, 
scraped all clean, and then put it into a new case, as the case 
in which it had been shipt was a coarse, rough, home-made 
affair. That honey had a 50 per cent. better appearance 
after we put it into respectable shape. 

Some bee-keepers are losing money every year on account 
of their shiftless, careless methods. And there can be no ex- 
cuse for it atall. If a bee-keeper (man) is color-blind, or 
blind to uncleanness, then for pity’s sake let the women of the 
household prepare the honey for market. Let them clean 
the sections of honey, grade them, and put them into shipping- 


cases. We venture in most instances the honey would bring a 
cent more a pound. We have great faith in the work done by 
women. 


They are close friends to neatness and fine appear- 
ance—having practiced so much on themselves ! 

Best work everywhere always finds least competition. 
Try it. 

a - 

Langstroth Monument Fund Again.—O0On 
page 201 we had this to say in reference to the proposed 
Langstroth Monument Fund: 

‘* We are inclined to think that before bee-keepers will be 


satisfied to let this matter rest, they will want to see at 
least $1,000 put into a monument to mark the resting-place 





of their beloved Langstroth. Why wouldn't it be a good plan 
for the large manufacturers of hives to contribute—oh, say 
about a couple hundred dollars each? Their prosperous busj- 
ness is practically the result of Langstroth’s invention. And 
as bee-keepers are helping to support the manufacturers, in. 
directly it would be the bee-keepers’ tribute to the memory of 
Langstroth.” 

Editor A. I. Root, in Gleanings for April 15, after quoting 
the foregoing paragraph, followed it with this: 

** Personally it seems as thoour good friend York had got 
the figures a little high; but, never mind; if the bee-keepers 
of the world think we should invest $1,000 in this direction, 
The A. I. Root Co. will try to do its part. We therefore raise 
our contributions from $10 upto $25. If the other supply- 
dealers feel like contributing liberally also, we will increase 
our subscriptions to $50.” 

Now Mr. Root is getting down to business. We thought 
all he needed was just a little stirring up on this question. 
People who are able to do great things ought todothem. We 
should like very much to match the figures mentioned by Mr. 
Root, but we are not doing the amount of business, and have 
not the capital, to justify us in doing likewise. Our own sub- 
scription of $5, proposed in last week’s Bee Journal, we fee! 
is equal to about a $200 subscription by the Root Company, 
when you come down to a comparison. But it isn’t necessary 
to make comparisons, and we have made it only to show that 
itis right to expect great things from those who possess 
greatness. 

But the right way is for eachone to do what he or she 
knows he can justly and honestly do regardless of what any 
one else does. We cannot all know each other’s circumstances, 
and so we are liable to misjudge in things of this kind. 

We trust that this matter may soon take definite shape, 
and be carried through to aspeedy, successful and satisfactory 
end. 

Getting New Subscribers.—This is a good time 
of the year for many of our readers to get new subscribers for 
the Bee Journal. There are just thousands of bee-keepers 
all over this great country of ours that ought to be reading 
it every week, and thus learn how to make their bees more 
profitable. They would also learn the folly of ruining the 
honey market both for themselves and for their neighbor bee- 
keepers who are already reading the Bee Journal. 

A good many of our readers have done nobly already in 
securing new subscribers, but there are more who have not 
made any attempt along that line. From time to time we 
offer some generous premiums to our present readers for the 
work of getting new subscribers. We often wish we could 
make them more generous, but the subscription price of the 
Bee Journal will not admit it. 

Why not within the next month or two add several! thou- 
sand new readers to our list? Will you help? If so, we wil! 
make our present readers this special offer on new subscrip- 
tions for the balance of 1898—about eight months: 

Send us 60 cents, and we will mail the Bee Journal the 
rest of 1898 to any new name and address, and also allow, as 
your premium, 20 cents of the amount to apply on any of 
the books found in our book-list, on page 267 of this number, 
that you may select. The new readers would get about 39 
copies of the Bee Journal for only 60 cents; and you would 
get a third of that amount in books. But remember there !s 
no additional premium for the new subscriber on this offer. 

Now, why not every reader, so far as possible, try to send 
in a few new subscribers on the above offer ? 


ti - >= 


Making a Fortune with Bees.—0O! course we 
mean in the production of honey? Editor Hutchinson g'vé> 


this answer to that question, in the April Review: 


“The man who makes his fortune in the keeping of bees 
must now keep a lot of them; scatter them around in o{ 
apiaries, and then adopt such implements and methods as W! 
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enable him to secure the honey with the least possible labor. 
It is not a question of how canI secure the most honey per 
colony ; but, of how can I make the greatest profits. This is 
the broad sense in which bee-keeping must be viewed if we are 
to reach the highest commercial! success.” 


Mr. Hutchinson, in the same editorial from which the 
above paragraph is taken, speaks of a neighbor bee-keeper 
who had been to Detroit to sell honey, ‘‘and found that the 
finest white comb honey could be bought for only 10 cents a 
pound.” ‘Then he quotes his neighbor as saying: 


‘‘Of course, there is a profitin it at that figure; but, I 
tell you, a fellow has got to produce a lot at that price to 
make anything.” 

But is there any necessity for the best comb honey selling 
at 10 cents per pound? We say no. Thére was no need of 
the price of honey going so lowin this city the past winter. 
As we said some time ago, had it not been fora few unwise 
bee-keepers themselves coming in here with their own crops, 
and selling at too low a figure, and direct to grocers, we be- 
lieve there would have been no necessity for commission-men 
to lower the price in order to effect sales. Our own experience 
in the honey-business the past winter proves that. And what 
applies here will apply in almost every other city. The trouble 
is, the whole honey-business ison a wrong basis; and until 
there is some sort of co-operation among bee-keepers them- 
selves, we fear they never willrealize » jzst price for their best 
honey in the city markets. 

We have found that the majority of honey-consumers are 
notso very particular as tothe pricc, if they only are satis- 
fied that they are getting the pure article when they buy. And 
right here is where a national pure food law would help 
amazingly. 

There is much more that could be said along this line, but 
we will reserve it for future occasions. 


=e = 


The Connecticut Convention.—The seventh 
annual meeting of the Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at the Capitol, at Hartford, Wednesday, May 4, 
1898, commencing at 10:30 a.m. The topics for discussion 
are as follows: 


1. Is it any profit to the ordinary farmer to keep bees ? 

2. Which are the best, loose or tight bottom-boards ? 

3. Has the plain section and slat or fence separator any 
advantages over the section with bee-way ? 

4. Is it necessary to cover the sections in a super ? 
what is the best covering ? 

5. Are the wax-scales that fall to the bottom of the hive 
ever used by the bees ? 

6. How can queens be easily found ? 

7. Is the honey in our State adulterated to any extent ? 

8. Is there need of additional State laws for the protec- 
tion of the food-consumer ? 

Y. How can a demand for honey be developt ? 

10. Should a colony of bees be left queenless through the 
winter ? 

11. Does any one know of acase of foul brood in this 
State ? 

Mrs. W. E. Riley, 54 Hawkins St., Waterbury, Conn., is 


the Secretary, who can be addrest for further information, if 
desired. 


If so, 


——_—_——_—_——_—<$ 2 @___ - 


Wing-Strokes of Bees.—The San Francisco Post 
reports that ‘* a captive bee striving to escape has been made 
to record as many as 15,540 wing-strokes per minute ina 
recent test.” Thatis almost be(e)wildering to think of. 


am — OO 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 


Price, 25 cents ; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 






























Mr. M. M. BALDRIDGE says in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
that he thinks the great value of sweet clover as a soil-reno- 
vator comes cbiefly from its dense shade. 


_ Mr. Jonn Newron—a successful young bee-keeper of 
Canada—is writing for the American Bee-Keeper. Mr. New- 
ton’s portrait graces the April number of that paper. 


Mr. T. F..Brnenam, of Clare Co., Mich., wrote us Apri 


"+ Bees have wintered well about here. 


My apiary gath- 
ered pollen yesterday and to-day.” 


Mr. H. Laturop, of Green Co., Wis., wrote us April 8: 


‘* The bees are placed on the summer stands. There has 
been little or no loss, and I never saw bees stronger or better 
supplied with stores at this season of the year.” 


Pror. MAx MULLER had this to say along the spelling- 
reform line: 


** English spelling is a national misfortune ; it is unintelli- 
gible, unhistorical, and unteachable.” 


Mr. S, T. Perit, of Ontario, Canada, writing*us April 
18, said: 


‘*The spring is here again, and all Nature seems to re- 
joice. Neither the bees nor the birds seem to carry any bitter 
grudges in their loving little hearts. I wish we were as good.” 


Mr. J. B. WILHELM, of Seneca Co., Ohio, wrote us April 9 : 


**We have so many bee-keepers that are penny wise and 
pound foolish. They are so saving that they cannot afford to 
take a good bee-paper, and Jose more than enough to pay for 
a number of them, provided they would follow the instruc- 
tions and advice given in the papers from time to time. A 
person’s life is too short to learn all by experience about the 
production of honey.” 


Just so, Mr. Wilhelm. It is surprising, the number of bee- 
keepers there are that seem determined not to learn how to 
keep their bees more profitably. But ‘‘ where ignorance is 
bliss,” etc. 


Tue New YorK Voice, publisht at 30 Astor Place, New 
York, N. Y., is perhaps the most powerful newspaper the 
temperance reform ever had. It has lately been investigating 
the surroundings of some of the larger colleges and universi- 
ties of this country, and the condition of things thatit has 
disclosed is enough to congeal the blood in every respectable 
man’s veins. It has found that in some instances the students 
seem to devote more time in an attempt to see how they can 
distinguish themselves as drinking hoodlums and bums, 
rather than for high morals and intelligence. We believe 
that when parents once really learn that others have been 
rearing sons and sending them away to become drunkards, 
gamblers and moral lepers, they will be careful to select the 
college for their sons that is dead against the saloon, and 
bawdy-house accompauiment. What a shame that our Ameri- 
can youth should find themselves in institutions of learning 
where the president and professors lend their influence toward 
encouraging the drink evil! Send fora free sample copy of 
the New York Voice, then subscribe for it, and learn about its 
great work. Price, $1.50 a year. 
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Bee-Keeping for Beginners is the title of a 
110-page book just out, from the pen of that expert bee- 
keeper of the South, Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia. It 
claims to be *‘ a practical and condenst treatise on the honey- 
bee, giving the best modes of management in order to secure 
the most profit.” Price of the book, postpaid, 50 cents. Or, 
we will club it with the Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.40; or, we will mail it as a premium to any of 
our present subscribers for sending us one new subscriber to 
the Bee Journal for a year (at $1.00), and 10 cents extra. 
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Horseradish for Stings is recommended in Le Rucher 
Belge. Apply the crusht leaf to the wound, and soon pain 
and swelling will disappear. 

Weak Colonies and Propolis —Editor Holtermann thinks 
a weak colony, other things being equal, is worse at propo- 
lizing than astrong one. If that be true, itis another argu- 
ment in favor of strong colonies. 


SSBB eaaee: 


Does Crowding Induce Swarming ?—It is generally be- 
lieved that when bees are crowded for room in the brood- 
chamber it is an inducement to swarming, but Editor Holter- 
mann now thinks that crowding hives in an apiary has effect 
in the same line, because of the ‘‘ many bees humming, flying 
and roaring about in a limited space.” F 


To Lessen Brood-Rearing after harvest in places where 
there is no late flow, and where rearing a large amount of 
brood is not desired, Le Rucher Belge advises contracting the 
entrance to the hive, as brood-rearing cannot be carried on 
without abundance of fresh air. Possibly there.is a hint here 
for those Californians who desire to limit brood-rearing where 
there is no harvest. 


How to Report Crooked Firms is considered by the editor 
of the Review. He thinks there is no use in saying a word un- 
less you give the name of the firm, and then give such informa- 
tion as wili allow reading between the lines that the firm needs 
watching. Butif the law will not allow a journal to say in 
plain terms that a firm should not be trusted, would it not be 
equally liable for hinting it ? 

Carniolan Bees.—R. F. Holtermann, apiculturist of the 
Ontario Experimental Apiary, reports upon 12 colonies of 
Carniolan bees. They were very gentle, built up well in the 
spring, but the queens being dark were much harder to find 
than Italians. Swarms hived on full sheets of foundation did 
all right, but those hived on starters built very poor comb, 
having a large proportion of drone-comb, and swarmed excess- 
ively, without waiting to complete their combs. ~~ 3 

Pettit’s Divider.—F. A. Gemmil!l has used and likes it, 
and thinks a better name would be ‘ perforated follower.” 
The only objection is, that it makes just so much additional 
furniture, and a super will not hold so many sections, but the 
outside row is filled about the same as the center. R. F. Hol- 
termann thinks it would be better to use perforated metal for 
dividers, as the perforations are exact, and they can easily be 
cleaned by throwing them in a weak solution of lye. 


@3 Temperature of Bees in Winter.—The bee is warm- 
blooded. According to some the temperature of a bee’s body 
under normal conditions is 81.5°—according to others 95°. 
Some bees that were torpid in a temperature of 48° but 
brought to life in a temperature of 59°, showed a body heat of 
77°. The cluster in winter is kept up to 50° to 53°. at its 
outer part. When the surrounding atmosphere goes down to 
zero or lower, the bees in the center of the cluster run the heat 
up to 86° or more by means of eating and exercising. This 
increast heat in the center of the cluster is necessary so that 
the outer part of the cluster may not go below 50°, and ex- 
plains how itis that breeding is commenced in colonies out- 
doors in winter, but notin cellared colonies. The center of 
the cluster in cellar is too cold for breeding, for it doesn’t need 
to be heated up to keep the outer bees warm enough.—Dr. C. C. 
Miller, in Gleanings. 

Coggshall’s Way of Extracting.—According to the edi- 
tor’s report in Gleanings, W. L. Coggshall has a reckless, 
slap-dash way of working bees that would drive many a man 
wild. Heseems to take no precaution against robbers, but 
pushes right ahead regardiess. The robbers pounce onto the 
combs and the honey, and when a half-day’s ora day’s ex- 
tracting is over there will be two to four inches of dead bees 
in the honey. But the honey being drawn off from beneath, 
there will be no bees in what leaves the extractor. The build- 
ing in which the extracting is done being by no means fire- 





proof, when the extracting is over ‘‘the bees simply have a 
glorious old spree cleaning things up.” Before condemning 
this plan too severely, it may be well to ask whether the ex- 
peditious way in which Mr. Coggshall rushes things through 
may not partly account for the fact that he succeeds with 
about 1,000 colonies of bees, and makes money at it. 

A peculiarity of his extractor is that a pair of combs are 
put in each side, being separated by asheet of tin. When one 
side of the combs are emptied, instead of taking out a frame, 
turning it around and putting it back in the same place, two 
frames are graspt by one hand, two frames by the other, al] 
four lifted out, and without any turning the frames simply 
change places. Sometimes, however, only one frame is lifted 
by each hand. In either case, what a saving of time! 


Doolittle and Root on Plain Sections.—Doolittle and 
editor Root do not agree as to the advisability of adopting 
plain sections, as anyone will conclude after seeing the 2\ 
pages of Gleanings they tramp over in their tussle. Doolittle 
estimates that it would cost him $LOO to make the change in 
his apiary, and allowing that only a fourth of the bee-keepers 
of the land should charge, and that the average cost would be 
to them only a tenth as much, or $10 each, it would make a 
total cost of $1,000,000 to make the change to plain sections. 
He doesn’t value the argument that the plain sections will be 
filled fuller, for lighter sections sell best. The extra price ob- 
tained for plain sections of honey he thinks is due to special 
pushing, without which the plain section would sell for no 
more than the other. Thinks when you come to count neces- 
sary cost of veneers for shipping-cases, there will be no saving. 

Mr. Root thinks Mr. Doolittle overestimates the cost of the 
change, as old supers need not be thrown away, and instead of 
$1.00 per colony, he stipulates to make the necessary change 
for Mr. Doolittle for 40 cents per colony, on the basis of 25 
wide frames per colony. He says if it is better not to have the 
outer row of cells sealed, a slight change in the fence will 
effect that, but urges the importance of sealing next the wood 
to secure safe shipping. Mr. Root meets the $1,000,000 out- 
lay by saying the saving of expense for making bee-ways in 
sections, counted at 25 cents a thuusand, providing one-fourth 
the bee-keepers use 5,000 sections a year, will amount to 
$1,200,000 every year. 

It’s a neatly fought battle, and the reader will very likely 
not have his opinion very much changed after witnessing it. 


Facing Comb Honey.—Editor Root and Doolittle have 
been winking at the practice of putting the best sections next 
the glass in a shipping-case. Oh, but doesn’t Hasty go for 
them in Review! What he says couldn’t all be boiled down 
for this department. It wouldn’t be safe. It’s so hot that if 
it were boiled down any more it would set fire to the whole 
batch. He refers to Gleanings, page 175, and quotes the fol- 
lowing from Doolittle: 

‘* And I also claim that there is nothing out of the way, if 
any one chooses to do so, in shipping cases of honey having 
XXX faces and XX or X honey inside, on commission. Yea, 
more, I claim that there would be nothing dishonest in filling 
the center of the case with buckwheat honey, the same having 
XXX white honey facers, providing it was shipt on commis- 
sion, every case alike, and the producer thought it to his in- 
terest to do so.” 

Hasty thinks when Doolittle said that, he was not laying 
at the sleek and wonderful Devil with the sword of the Spirit 
—not laying at him with the kick of an honest man—just 
gently stroking him down the back. ‘‘ One almost listens to 
hear his majesty purr. Every trickster will feel bolder after 
reading that quotation.” Referring to the argument that 
veneering is common and deceives no one, Hasty says: ‘‘ ‘All 
our people do so’ is the Congo cannibal’s argument—does it 
prove anything ? The fact that schemes to deceive purchasers 
are almost universal is only a peremptory call to arms for al! 
those who have been listening to the Man of Nazereth....If 
we believe in warfare against the world, the flesh and the 
Devil, we must not be talking ‘armistice’ all the while.” 

This Boiler is not supposed to have opinions of his owu— 
only a parrot to repeat what others say—but would like to lay 
down his stirring-stick long enough to give Hasty a very hearty 
grip with both hands. 





Beeswax Wanted.—Unti! further notice we wil! 
pay 27 cents cash for all the good yellow beeswax delivered 
to us. We accept only that which is absoutely pure. If you 
want cash, and want it at once, send us your beeswax now. 
Be sure to put yourown name and address on each package, 
when shipping. Then mark it very plainly—George W. York 
& Co., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, III. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
tor Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
[his edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is “ fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest styie of the art,and bound 

cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rey. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. 


Price, postpaid, 81.25, 


Bee-Kecpers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 8300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25, 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methcds and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
~—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound 
{n paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10; page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers, .-~ 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parlinmen- 
tary law and rules of crder for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects’ for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers — by 
Cuas. F. Murs. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.; 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
forgrowing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


, Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
ncluding the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 

Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plar itis a chapter from 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
zives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ort of the first 20 conventions. Price, 10 cts 


i Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. RB. 
heshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts 


. Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, 
Development and Cure. Price 10 cts. 





Gee-Keeping for Preat, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s * new system, or how to get the largest —_ 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Rovp.— 
A weedy Qecuintor. Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count- k combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. . 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. , 40 cts. No. 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, Genera! Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Serey- 
ing, areupesticn. Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. ce. 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their d 8. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book.— Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar und the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, ete. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Capounizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—lIllustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poult for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, b ny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Al) about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry, Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


GOLDEN BEAUTIES... 


Three-band Italian Queens reared from 
Root’s stock. Golden Queens, from the 
best selected stock, Uutested, 50 cents; 
Tested. 75 cents. Carniolan Queens at 
same price. 


E. Y¥. TERRAL & CO., 
Cameron, Texas. 
12Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Queen-Clipping Device Free 

The Monette Queen-Clip- 
ping device is a fine thing 
for use in catching and clip- 
ping queens’ wings. We mail 
it for 30 cents; or will send 
it FREE as a premium for 
sending us ONE NEW sub- 
scriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any Meme | 
you cannot afford to be without the bes 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP »* 2 * 


has a hobby which is the sheep breederand 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are youinterested? Write to-day 
Wool Markets & Sheep, - = Chicago 


BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business, — 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. 


**Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga, 




















Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page, 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
3. ABC of Bee-Oultaire.........cccccccces 2.00 
S., DON 6 Bock wis v0 b5b 08s cccce 1.75 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....... 1.65 
5. Doolittle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1.20 
1. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1.75 
we Fee J Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
3. Bee-Keeping for Profit................ 


— 


. Convention Hard-Book. _ 
. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 
Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 
. Capons and Caponizing................ 


] 
iL. 
i 
1 
1 
. Our Poultry Doctor............... co 
. Green’s Four Books................... 1 
1 
1 
1 
] 
1 
1 
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. Garden and Orchard...... ... ....... 
hs ENN: . «chan dhbebe asd ck ceeekedes¥ 
25. Commercial Calculator. No. lL 
26. Commercial Calculator, No. 2.. 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book 
mw POT eae ; 
32. Hand-Book of Heaith........... ..... 1.10 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
Se ee OOO... Eki icwnsccsacescecr, 228 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1 

37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1, 
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Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we wil] 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





From pure bred, barred P. 
Rocks Large and fine plu- 
maged. $1.00 per 15. Also 
Light Bratnmas and Black 
Langshans, same price. B. 
P. Kock Cockerels, $1.25. 


MRs. lL. ©. ASTELL, 
ROSEVILLE, ILL, 





BRES ! Florida alin QUERNS! 


Tested Queens, $1.00 each; Untested, 50c. 
2-Frame Nucleus of Bees with good Queen 82. 
Prompt and satisfactory dealing. 

Address, E. L. CARRINGTON, 
11Atf De Funiak Springs. Fla. 








Willi , Self Hiver and Trap.—Some- 
Hilamls thing practical and economical 
A combination Queen and Drone-Trap. used 
also as a self-hiver of swarms. Illustrated and 
described on page 131. Address for circular, 
GEO.W.WILLIAM3, Humansville, Polk Co. Mo. 


16A2t Please mention the Bee Journal, 





Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled ore: 
Send for catalog. MINVESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. 00., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Convention Notices. 


Connecticut.—The seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will be held at the Capitol, at Hariford, 
Wednesday, May 4, 1898-10:30am. Every 
bee-keeper in the State should take an active 
interest in this meeting. All are cordially 
invited. Mrs. W. E. RILEY, Sec.. 

Waterbury, Conn. 


Illinois—The spring meeting of the North- 
ern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the residence of Alexander Patterson, 
5 miles northwest of Rockford, Tuesday, May 
17,1898. All are cordially invited. 

B. KENNEDY, Sec., New Milford, Ill. 
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Sweet § Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We bave made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order’ 


5b 10H 25 50D 

Sweet Clover (white). .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 

Alsike Clover........ -70 1.25 3.00 5.75 

White Clover......... .80 1.40 3.00 5.00 

Alfalfa Clover........ .60 1.00 2.25 4.00 

Crimson Clover....... 55 90 2.00 3.50 
Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co. 
CHICAGo. ILL. 


Southern Home 
of the Honey-Bee 


Is now ready for your orders for QUEENS of 
either 3 or 5 Banded Italians aud Steel 
Gray Carniolans, More than 300 Tested 
Queens to begin with. Untested. either race, 
75 cts. each; June and until October 50 cents 
each. Tested $1.00 each. Good Breeders, 82 
each. Straight 5-Banded or “* Faultless”’ 
Queens, $5.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, 
Successor to Hufstedler Bros., 
3Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co, TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth N Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BreE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general. etc etc, 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints » will be mailed for 10c 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR PRICES are worth looking 
at. We are mak- 
ing the new 
Champion Chafi-Hive 
with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. 











postal sent for a price-list may save 
you $8888 

R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





er IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 





completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 
for bis 


Bee-Keeper's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey, 
Being the cleanest is usually worke 

the quickest of any Foundation made 


J.A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
BEE-KEEPERS | paveSataiog tor ves 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Winter Loss Light. 


My bees are in good condition this spriny. 
The winter loss was light. They have gath- 
ered lots of pollen. but not much honey yet. 

Hamilton Co.,N. Y. Gero. H. Porter. 


A Beginner With Bees. 


Last fall I bought a colony of bees, and 
after I had brought them home the man 
told me the queen was clipt. I started last 
spring with 2 colonies, and got 5swarms. I 
have 7 colonies in the cellar now, that are 
wintering finely so far. I have a cellar 
built for bees, and nothing else. I keep the 
temperature from 2 to 4 degrees above 
freezing. Ihaveacloth over the frames, 
and the cover on with a wedge under it at 
the back. F, E. Knapp. 

Wadena Co., Minn., Jan. 16. 








Cold Winter in Arizona, 


We are having the coldest and most snow 
this winter that we have had in this part 
of the country for many years. The mer- 
cury runs down 12 degrees below zero. 
That is cold for this part of the country. 
We are located a little south of the 34th 
parallel of latitude, with an altitude of 
about 7,000 feet, but still my bees have 
been wintered on the summer stands in 
single-walled hives.and came out all right 
in the spring, but just how they will come 
out this spring is bard to tell at this time, 
but about 10 days ago they were all right. 
But I will not take such desperate chances 
another winter. 

The honey crop in 1897 was very light 
here, owing to a dry time the latter part of 
May and first of June. The alfalfa did not 
yield much nectar. The American bee- 
plant which grows in great abundance here 
was fairly good. We don’t have much 
sweet clover as yet. We are looking for- 
ward to a more profitable season this year. 

JosEPH A. LEwIs. 

Navajo Co., Ariz,, Jan. 27. 





A Report from Florida. 


There was a severe drouth in this portion 
of Florida last summer, and many colonies 
of bees perisht. Their owners say that 
‘*the moths eat ’em up.’’ Lately I visited 
an apiary of four colonies; they were very 
small, black bees, and very spiteful. I’ve 
never come across any amiable ones here. 
One of the colonies was very weak, and 
many small, black ants were coming and 
going from the entrance. I account for the 
loss of the colonies in this way: Thereisa 
small amount of honey gathered during the 
winter, which causes them to rear brood, 
and in the spring they are very populous. I 
was enquiring of alady as to how many 
colonies of bees she had. She told me, and 
I said, ‘‘ You had that many seven years 
ago.’’ She replied, ‘‘ I never save a swarm; 
they all go to the woods. I never know 
when they swarm.’’ Bees are allowed to 
swarm themselves to death, as black bees 
will, and the old colony not able to defend 
itself, the moths take possession. 

The yellow jessamine has been in bloom 
since January, and is blooming still. The 
cultivated vines, trained to houses, climb to 
the third story, and the wealth of yellow 
bloom is very beautiful. I saw a tall tree 
yesterday whose top bent and swayed by 
its weight, and bees fairly swarm upon the 
bloom. 

The bees are holding high carnival now. 
The ti-ti'is blooming, and the trees are 
white with its pretty racemes, redolent 
with perfume. lums are through bloom- 
ing, but peaches and pears are in all their 
glory. The Le Conte pear blooms in clus- 
ters, looking like hydrangea blossoms. I've 
counted 45 separate blossoms in one cluster. 
Dewberries cover the ground like a mat, 
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About Bees."’ Tells 


how to produce honey that sells for the most 
money, Free for2cin stamps. Address 

THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 
or F. DANZENBAKER, Box 466, Washington, D.C. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Excelsior Incubator 
and Brooder Cheap... 


200 eggs capacity. Good as new. Used 
for only two hatches. Everything com- 
plete. Will sell it for 
TWENTY DOLLARS, half the cost price 
Address, P. - DUN ° 
River Forest, Cook Co., Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Texas Queens Om 


Best honey-gathering strain in America. 
Tested, $1.50. Untested. $1.00. Write for a 
Circular. J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 

TA26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 














Self- Regulat- 
p= A -- 
fatecher made. 
GEO. H. STAHL, 
v 128 8. 6th St. Quincy, Ill 





44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


EE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 
B Largest and Best equipt 
Factory in the 


SOUTH-WEST. 


Send for Catalog. 
FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t WALKER, Vernon Co., Mo. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


C. B, BANKSTON 


Is Rearing Queens 
in Cameron ‘Texas, 
And requests bee-keepers in the United States 
to write him with an order for a GOLDEN 
QUEEN-—Untested, 50c; Tested, 75c. We 
breed the 3 and 5-banded Italians, and Silver 


Gray Carniolans. : 
Safe Arrival 
13Atf Guaranteed. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee - Supplies! Roo7's 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 

tree. 510 fe ©. Pouder, 
; 2 Mass. Ave., 
“\Wase* DovDERS an”’ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Tested Queens in Aprii and May. $1.00. Un- 
tested, 75c. Choice Breeders, either three or 
five-banded itulians, at $2.00. Choice Im- 
ported Breeders. $5.00. Satisfaction gus#ran 
teed. Send for Price-List to 

F. A. CROWELL, 
SAtf GRANGER, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writilé- 






































\ 90 colonies of Bees in lots 
For Sale Cheap to suit; in prime condition 
For particulars address, W. SPENCER, Bunker 
Hill, lil. Box 114. 14A4t 4 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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white with bloom, and are favorites 
onth the bees. Phlox drommondi comes 
up in the fall, grows all winter, and is now 
in bloom. In some yards it is so thick that 
the ground is not visible, and waves in the 
wind like a field of grain; itis in all the 
colors of the rainbow, and is a lovely sight. 
I have planted sweet clover every year, 
but have never been rewarded with a sin- 
gle plent. Early in January I planted 
crimson clover, and it came up in four or 
five days, as the weather was warm and 
damp. I transplanted some. and it is 
growing beautifully Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Washington Co., Fla., March 24. 


Dry Winter in Colorado. 


We have had a very dry spell, not half 
the snow of last season, and a terrible lot 
of wind. We had it warm fora time, but 
two days this week have been below zero. 
I put no work on my bees when starting 
into the winter, on their old stands, but the 
whole 39 are all right at present. Last 
year I seta row of Russian sunflowers on 
the south west side of a number of my hives, 
and I think it will prove the best of shade. 
The hives face southeast, because most of 
our strong winds are from the northwest. 
The sunflowers are hardy; the seed can be 
put in at any time to come up when it likes. 

WALTER A. VARIAN. 

Weld Co., Colo., March 23. 
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Qualities of Honey. 

We sometimes see the statement that the 
Italian bees produce a finer quality of honey 
than the blacks or others. [f it is a proper 
question, I wish to ask the wise ones how it 
is, when all have access to the same forage ? 
if, as some say, the bees make the honey, 
then we may account for it on the supposi- 
tion that the Italians are better mechanics 
or chemists, and are endowed with a more 
elaborate and perfect mechanism. Or if, as 
is said, they have a longer labia, and can 
work well on red clover, then we may ac- 
count forit that way. Ihave talkt with 
old bee-keepers and all have said they never 
saw any honey-bee—red, blue, black or yel- 
low—that workt on red clover enough to 
cut any figure. 

One veteran said he once stood in a large 
field of red clover when a mower was at 
work, and noticed a big lot of bees follow- 
ing the mower, and swarming on the new 
cut clover, presumably after the sap, but 
not a bee on the standing clover. And how 
is it in localities where there is little or no 
red clover? Iam nota‘ kicker,” and pick 
bones with no one—I simply ask for in- 
formation, and whenin search of knowl- 
edge, where do we go but to the wise ? 
And if, on bee-questions at least, they are 
not found in the **Bee Journal family,” 
where are they ” A. W. Hart. 

Stephenson Co., Ill. 

[Here is a chance for some one to distin- 
guish himself.—Eprror. | 





A Mississippi Bee-Man’s Experience. 


I agreed to let you know how I came out 

after the overflow of 1897. 
Well. I had about 100 very weak colonies 
left. The water staid just seven weeks. I 
never saw bees swarm as they did. I saw 
as Many as7 swarms go to the woods in 
one day. The water was so deep and the 
trees so high I could do nothing but let 
them go. 

I commenced to build them up. I never 
saw bees do better. I got over a ton of ex- 
tracted honey, and sold over 30 queens, and 
wintered 210 good, strong colonies with a 
loss of only one. Bees are just booming. 
Drones are flying, young bees are baving a 
jubilee every day, coming out of the hives. 
You would almost think they were swarm- 
ing. Iam going through all of them and 
clipping all the queens’ wings that I am 
keeping for honey-gathering. I am work- 
ing about 100 for extracted, about 25 for 
comb honey, and the balance I am breaking 
up for nuclei. Some of my colonies have 
brood in as many as 7 frames. 

Willow is just in bloom, and there are 































































WHERE OTHERS FAIL 


InN BATORS succeed, why? because they 
= Sv0P eservt., Ne bs correct methods for operating them are 
plainly set forth in our 72 page Direction Book. Our machines will 
please you. Prices reasonable. All sold under a positive guarantee 
which we ask youto compare with others. Send 6c stamps for 128 


talo: d Itry book combined. Jt will ou. Address 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 78, Des 


oines, lowa. 
HATCHING HEN 


HAS LOST HER OCCUPATION 

and in the yrodasienesd erossing “ chicks she 

been supplant: e r and everyway 
“RELI ABLE incugators 

AND GROODERS 

hand Brood w you are ready. 

/ Bhd Pads bhi hy ok : ow the strongest 

: > chicks and the most of them. [ es a 224 page book 

= to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- 

able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now. 

Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois. 


37D17t Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


We want 

























EVERY BEE-KEEPER 


......To have a copy of...... 


ww Our 1898 Catalog 


(Ss Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 
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PRICES OF BINGHAM PERFECT 


Bee-Smokers and Honey-Knives! 


Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, $1.50 
) Tree 1 § 6 ae C ne 1.10 


SDE Boivin ocvasecevescesecccocsoces 3-in. stove. Doz. 6.50; ” 1.00 
BED 0 coc dvvndccesocccccecccesccccsocs 2)¢-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; » -90 
PUREED: 5.00009 0000000090000000sece000see0e 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; nd .70 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.59; ved 60 
Honey-Knife . ° . Doz. 6.0; ad .80 


Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. 

or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 
FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 

Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was always pleased with its 
workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 
lar. Ido not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too large. 

January 27, 197. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas. 


Before buying a Smoker 





< PAT. 1879. 


Bingham & Hethering- 








i Mr. Bingham, Dear Sir:—Please send per mail a 4-inch Smoke Engine. Ihave 
ton Uneapping: one of your Smokers; it is too small in time of trouble. 
Knife. February 21, 1898. A. F. SEWARD, Riverside, Calif. 
SKK HK KKK 9A9t 'T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 
Wholesale ONE MAN WITH THE 
COMB FOUNDATIO and Hetail. 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, i- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
ging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc ull Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. 00, 
46 Water St SENEOA FALLS, N. Y. 


. into Founda- MH 
Working Wax tise fSrtisn A Specialty. | 
Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. | 
The best of everything. Write for Catalog, | 
with prices, and samples of Foundation and 
Sections. | 

| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 
trade. 





GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 





Ho, for Omaha! 


As we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch bouse at 1730 South 12th St.,Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsville,Mo. With the quality of our 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted. but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful straw- 
colored traucparent Foundation, improved Smokers and Honey Extractors. and all other first- 
clas sgoods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that if we sell you one bill of goods you will be 
our customer in the future. 

2 PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c., 
postpaid. Sampie copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking, 








Address, Leahy Manufacturing Company, ae ‘South 13eh Bt., Omaha, Neb. 
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Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New bongon. 


——Wisconsin, 





Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight miliion feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. 
and is absolutely accurate. 


The material is cut from?patterns, by machinery, 
For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. 


Nearness to Pine 


and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable thia firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 


Please mention the American Bee Jourpal. 


7Atf 














The twist is what makes the Kitselman Fence fa- 
mous. With our Duplex Automatie Machine you 
can make 100 styles and 60 rods per day of the 






Best Woven Wire Fence on Earth, 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig-tight 


FOR 182 PER ROD 


Chicken fence 19¢. Rabbit-proof 
fence 16. and a good Hog fence 
for 12c. per rod. Plain, Coiled 
Spring and Barbed Wire to farm- 
ers at wholesale prices. Catalogue 
‘. Ee FREE for the asking. Address. 
SELMAN BROTHERS, Box 138 Ridgeville, Indiana. 


















Please mention the Bee Journal. 


45Dtf 


Van Deusen Thin 
Foundation... 


We have several 25-pound boxes of Van 
Deusen Thin Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 
for sale. at $12.50 per box. This Founda- 
tion is preferred by many. As we have only 
a few boxes of it,an order for same should be 
sent promptly. Address The A. I. Root Co, 
118 Michigan Street, Chicago. ILI. 


The Largest and Most Complete Stock 


Of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in the North- 
west. The very latest up-to-date and best 
Hives made, Danzenbaker Hives. Hives for 
Slotted Sections, and a very low-priced Hive, 
and carloads of other goods, allin our ware- 
house ready to ship. 


THE A. i. ROOT COMPANY, 
H. G. ACKLIN, Manager. 
17Atf 1024 Mississippi Street. St. Paul, Minn. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


lialian Bees For Sale !! 


We have arranged with a large bee-keeper 
in Lee County. Ill.,(about 100. miles west of 
Chicago’, to fillour orders for Italian Bees at 
the following prices there, which include a 
good Queen with each colony: 


8 L.frames of bees in light shipping-case,83.75 
5 at 83.50 each. 

8 L. frames of bees in dovetailed hive, 84.25. 
5 at $4.00 each. 


Prompt shipment after May 1, and safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 














weububvudelvudyey 
Two Special Offers. 


As explained in former ads., publishers 
can afford to put forth extra efforts in 
securing new subscribers; as the major- 
ity remain, once they become subscribers 
to a good journal. It is from this point 
of view that I make the following offers: 


Offer No. 1. 


To any one not a 
subscriber to the Re- 
view who will send 
me $3.00. I will send 
the Review for 1898 


Offer No. 2. 


To any one not a 
subscriber to the Re- 
| view who will send 
me $1.50, I will send 
the Review one year 


and 1,000 strictly | and a fine, TESTED 
firstclass, snow-white | Italian Queen, Pur- 
one-piece Sections. | chasers may have 


either the bright, 
golden strain, or the 
dark leather-colored 


offer if any one wish- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
After accepting this | 
es to buy more sec- | 
| 


tions, t will furnish reared from imported 
them at the following | mothers. After ac- 
prices: J . 82.75: | cepting this offer, if 
2,000 for $5.25; 3,000 | any one wishes more 


for $7.50; 5,000 for | queens, they will be 
$12.00. Sectionswill | furnisht at the fol- 
be — from any | lowing prices: Single 
of the _ following | queen, 90 cta.; 3 for 
oints: Flint,Mich.; | $2.65; 6 for 85.00; 12 
hicago, Ill.; Medina, | or more at 75¢ each. 
O.; Jamestown, N.Y.; | Orders will be filled 
Higginsville, Mo., or | in rotation, and safe 
Omaha, Neb. arrival guaranteed. 

Unless otherwise ordered subscriptions 
will begin with the January issue; and 
the December, 1897, number will also 
be sent, free. 

If you are not acquainted with the Re- 
view, and wish to see it before subscrib- 
ing, send 10 cents for three late but dif- 
ferent issues, and the 10 cents may 
apply on any subscription sent in during 
1898. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

F.iint, Mica. 


ne\a'a'nnia'ata'ania'atnnin a 








FINE FOUNDATION 
AND TONS OF IT. 
Working Wax into Founda. 
lion a Specialty. 


Listen! Tak 


emy Advice and Buy 
sexe OUF Bee-SUpplies sexe 
Of August Weiss ! 


I DEFY 
orem 


n 
Foundation 


Millions of Sections — Polisht oniboth Sides !! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED on a full line of Supplies. Send for a Catalogue and 


be your own judge. 


Wax wanted at 26 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, delivered to me. 


AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wisconsin. 





hundreds of acres of it in reach of my 
apiary. 

While writing this letter my thoughts go 
back to one year ago this morning. When 
I arose there was just 4 feet of water where 
Iam now writing. and over one-half of my 
a and all was floating over the 
yard. 

Let the American Bee Journal come 
along; I got more information from one 
copy awhile ago than its cost for five years. 
I would not keep 5 colonies of bees and do 
without the Bee Journal. I ofttimes think 
of an old man whenI was keeping bees in 
Michigan, who kept a few bees, and would 
often visit me. Iaskt him to send for the 
American Bee Journal. He said, ‘‘ What 
for? I know more about bees than the 
man that prints that book.’’ Shortly after 
that he came to me and said his bees were 
doing nothing, and dwindling down. I told 
him I would go down and look at them. [| 
went, and 2 colonies were queenless. He 
said, ‘What canIdo tosave them?” My 
answer was to give me one dollar and | 
would send for the American Bee Journal. 
He replied, ‘‘I will.’’ So he did. and I sent 
for the Bee Journal for him, and also fixt 
up his bees forhim. Less than six months 
afterward I was at his place, and he said to 
me: ‘Siple, Idid not think the men up at 
Chicago knew so much about bees. I would 
not be without that little book for five 
dollars.”’ 

Well, [have two more just like him near 
me, who keep bees. They are after me to 
fix up their bees, often when I am busy at 
home. I have tried to get them to take the 
American Bee Journal, but they are like 
that Michigan man—they know it all! 

Iam working three apiaries besides my 
own this season, so I shell have a busy sum- 
mer. I get 10cents per gallon to extract 
their honey, and board. Last summer I 
left home at sunrise and walkt 6 miles, ex- 
tracted 141 gallons, and quit at 6 o’clock 
and walkt home that night. I had a colored 
boy to blow the smoker. How is that fora 
man over 50? One of the apiariesI am 
working is 6 miles north. I have 118 colo- 
nies. The otheris5 miles south, with 106 
colonies. The other 14 miles on the rail- 
road south, so I will not have much time to 
play this summer. J. H. SIrce. 

Bolivar Co., Miss., March 30. 





A Few Notes and Comments. 


I wintered 10 colonies of bees on the sum- 
mer stands without loss. They have been 
carrying in pollen for the last five days. 
To-day it is cold and snowing some. 

Ican hardly agree with Mr. Stone (see 
page 163) that the bees. not the queen, or- 
der the walk-out. My experience has 
taught me differently, for I have seen the 
queen run around at the entrance and then 
swarm out. I think the queen is the ‘* boss.”’ 
I have kept bees for eight years, and there 
is more to learn about them than I thought. 

Ihave drones flying on warm days. | 
never before saw drones flying before June. 

Ihave a neighbor across the road who 
bought a colony of bees, und he said they 
were pure Italians. 1 went to see his bees, 
and to my surprise they were hybrids. | 
told him that bees are a deep study, and he 
had lots to learn as well as myself. 

Last year was a good honey-year. Pros- 

cts are good so far, and white clover is 

ooking fine. Honey is cheap. Comb honey 
sells out of the city of Toledo at 10 and 11 
cents a pound. 

I was greatly surprised when I read that 
Dr. Besse lost his sweet-clover lawsuit. | 
was hoping that the Doctor would get jus- 
tice. hat is this world coming to, if a 
person can’t plant what is valuable to him. 

W. M. DANIELs. 

Wood Co., Ohio, March 23. 





Wintering—Alley Trap, Etc. 


Bees did fairly well here in Vermont last 

ear, tho it was a wet and rainy season. 
fas been in the habit of contracting the 
bee-space entrance from six to eight inches 
in cold weather, on the summer stands, 
packt with leaves or straw, and the super 
of sawdust on top of the frames. I find no 
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bad results so far. I look at it as bad econ- 
omy for one to leave the doors open the 
same as in summer, tho he bad a house full 
of coal and provisions plenty. Part of the 
hives I put into the cellar to winter, using a 
sawdust super on top, and a two-inch nar- 
row frame between the hive-body and the 
bottom-board. I find very little difference 
in time of bees building up at swarming 
time, in those taken from the cellar or those 
left on the summer stands. 

I have valued the Alley queen and drone 
trap very highly, tho I have had bees disap- 
pear that never returned. The traps need 
attention early mornings, to rid them of 
the drones, kept clear from getting clogged. 
| put them on swarms newly bived, and 
part of the working season leaving the re- 
turn passage clear for return of queen if 
she enters the trap. I have this last year, 
as a consequence, one dozen empty hives 
void of bees, but with frames fairly filled 
with honey well preserved. : 

I have an inquiry as to what is the best 
plan to pursue, whether to hive swarms on 
full combs, or to use part foundation in the 
center of full combs. Would they rather 
start queen-cells and move out ? 


I have not had very much experimental 
practice in this line. I have only been in 
the apiary business a few years. I enjoy 
being with the bees, and am interested in 
the ‘‘old reliable’? American Bee Journal. 
May its banner forever wave. 

: W. F. Carrier. 

Bennington Co., Vt., Jan. 24. 








combines the apron and vibrator prin- 
ciple. It threshes fast and clean. Is so 
simple that #¢ lasts and needs but few 


repairs. It’s the most modern thing in 
thresher manufacture. It’s a grain saver 
s for the farmer and a money maker for the 
thresherman. Catalogue of the Rumely 
Line of threshing machinery sent free. 


M. RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





BEES FOR SALE. 


About 90 Colonies of Italians. Any one want- 
ing to start an apiary cannot do better than 
to call on Dr. E. Gallup, Santa Ana, Calif., 
and examine the Bees before purchasing else- 
where. Double sets of Combs in Langstroth- 
Simplicity Hives, and warranted a superior 
lot of Bees for business. Correspodence so- 
licited. Dr. E. GALLUP, 

SANTA ANA, Orange Co., CAL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Aj G00D WHEELS 
© os. 


MAKE A COOD WACON. 








Uniess®. wagon has good aTEE it is 
useless. TE 

THe ELECTRIC Wiffeis 
are good wheelsand they make a wagon 
Jast indefinitely. They are made high or 
Jow, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
They can’t get loose, rot or break 
down. They last always.Catalog free. 
* Electric Wheel Co., Box 16, Quincy, Ills. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


TAKE THE BIG FOUR! 


Prize-Winning Golden Italian Queens. 
Best Seed Corn in Ohio. 
Coenen epoes 4 living prices. 
oice 
Catelenne teen ymouth Rock Eggs. 
J. F. MICHAEL, Greenville, Ohio. 


11Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


eee ee On 


Chicago, April 20.—Fancy white comb 
honey would bring 11 cents, but there is none 
here; other good graces of white at 9 to 10c.: 
dark and amber, 7 to 8c. Extracted, white, 5 
to 6c.; ambers, 4% to 5c.; dark and off grades, 
4c.. with exception of dark candied and amber 
grades. This market is bare of comb, and 
while prices have been low the quantity sold 
locally has been greater than last season. 
Beeswax scarce, and sells at_ 27c. for average 
lots. R. A. BurNetr & Co. 


Kansas City, April 20.— Fancy white, 
9 to 10c; No. 1, white,9c; amber, 8to9c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5 to5%c; umber,5c; dark, 3% 
to4c. Beeswax, 20 to 25c. 

Comb honey is selling fairly well ,but prices 
are low; considerable shows signs of candy- 
ing, which makes dealers anxious sellers. 

C, CO, CLEMons & Co. 


Cincinnati, April 19,—Demand fair for ex- 
tracted. at 3% to 6c, according to quality. De- 
mand for comb is slow at 10 to i3c. for best 
white. Beeswax in good demand at 20 to 25c, 
for good to choice ye low. 

Cuas. ¥. MutH & Son, 


Boston, April 14.—Fancy No. 1, in car- 
tons. 13c.; in glass-front cases, 12c.; A No. 1, 
lic.; No. 1,9 to 10c.; No. 2, 9c. Extracted, 
white 6 to 7c.; light amber,5 to 6c. Bees- 
wax is scarce at 26c. 

Our market on comb and extracted honey 
has kept active at old prices, and as a result 
the stock is well cleaned up. There is very 
little call for anything but white in this mar- 
ket. BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


Cleveland, April 14,—Fancy white. 12 to 
12%c.: No. 1, lic.; No. 1 amber, 9 to 10c.; 
buckwheat, 8c. Extracted. white, 6c.; amber. 
4 to 5c. A. B. WiLuiAMs & Co. 


San Francisco, April 6.—White comb, 8% 
to 10c; amber, 6% to 7%c. Extracted, white, 
Sic. light amber, 4% to 54%c. Beeswax, 24 
to c 

A ship sailing this week for Hamburg took 
316 cases. Sellers are not nearly so numerous 
as early in the season, and are inclined to be 
quite exacting at present in the matter of 
prices. Market is strong for comband ex- 
tracted, with supplies of latter light and 
stocks of comb showing steady decrease. The 
firmness is based mainly on the poor pros- 
pects for coming crop. 


Detroit, March 22.— Fancy white is 
lower and now quoted at lle. No. 1, 9@10c; 
fancy dark, 7@8c; No. 1 dark. 6@7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; dark. 4@5c. Beeswax 
in good demand at 26@27c. 

here is considerable dark and undesirable 
honey on commission now, and some of it will 
be carried over to another season. 
M. H. Hunt. 


Minneapolis. Mar 18.—Honey much more 
encouraging. Fancy white clover comb is 
selling here now at 10%@11l%c. Not advisa- 
ble to ship darker than amber. Extrac- 
ved fancy white clover, 5%@6c; amber, 5c; 
dark, 4@4%ce. 

Outlook for honey much more encouraging. 

8. H. HALL & Co. 


Indianapolis, March 24.—Fancy white, 
11 to 13c.; No 1, 10 to 1lc.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 
to 27c. Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year. This is especially true of the amber 
and dark grades of comb honey. Beeswax is 
in good demand. WALTER 8. POUDER. 


Milwaukee, March 8. — Fancy, 11 to 
12c.; A No. 1,10 to llc.; No. 1,10 to 10%e.; 
No. 2,9 to 10c.; amber and dark,7 to 8c. Ex- 
tracted, in barrels, kegs and cans, white, 5 to 
6c.: dark, 4%to5ic, Beeswax, 25 to 27c. 

We are able to report an improved demand 
for fancy honey during the past few days, 
while the medium grades have also sold bet- 
ter, yet the surest sale is on the BEST. The 
supply continues equal to the demand, but 
the fancy grades are not in as good supply as 
the low and medium, which goes to prove that 
the fancy sells best—and the values better 

A. V. BisHop & Co. 


Buffalo, March 11.— There is a good 
demand for strictly fancy 1-pound comb, at 
10 to 1lc.; othcr grades, however, range from 
9 to 7c., and even 6c. when poor enough. 
Quite an amount of honey can be sold at this 
range. Extracted ranges from 4 to 6c., with 
a moderate demand. BATTERSON & Co. 


DR. PEIRO, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Just the Machine 
every bee-keeper 
ought to have, the 
Improved McCart- 
ney Foundation 
Fastner and Sec- 
tion Press com- 


bined. 

HE BEST machine 

ever invented for 
pressing the sections 
together and fascten- 
ing in starters. It 
cuts the foundation 
any desired length. 
and presses it on, all 
at one operation. If 
you want one this 
season order at once. 
For further informa- 
tion, address G. R. MeCARTNEY, 

1215 8. West 8t.. Rockrorp, ILu. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


—_ITALIAIWN 


Bees and Queens 


Queens $1.00: Bees by the pound $1.00; Nu- 
clei, two frames with Queen, $2.00; one-frame 
$1.50. Also Barred and White P. Rocks 
and Silver-Laced Wyandottes. Eggs for 
Sitting at $1.00 per 15. 


izast MPS. A. A. Simpson, Swarts, Pa. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


READY TO MAIL © 


My 40-page Catalog of my Specialties, and 
Root’s Goods at their prices. | carry a 
full line of BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, and can 
ship promptly. Catalog Free. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


FIRS PRIZE WINNERS 
Dildo! of 100 pages matted ELV? 


Something entirely new, telis all about 
































ultry, how to be a winner, how to MAK 
bia Mw ney. Contains beautiful lithograp! 
\ plate of fowls in their natural colors. Send 


15 cts. for evr’ 
postage. Bot pa FREEPORT: PLL. 
44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 

A. I. Root & Co's Goods 
Catalog Free tor Missouri and other points, 
to be had at meeorr prices from John Nebel 
& Son, High Hill, Missouri. 9Atf 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Comes and Coes, 


but stillisa ‘“stayer.’’ Come summer, come win- 
ter, The Page abides unchanged. We’ ve told you 
over and again it’s the coll that doesit. That 
coilis patented by the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 27 cents per 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Now if 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 








118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(a Talk about 
ve COMD Foundation 


7 E can now furnish the very best that can 

be made from pure wax. Gur New Pro- 

cess of Millimg enables us to surpass the 

previous efforts of ourselves and others in the 
manufacture of Comb Foundation. 


It is always Pure and Sweet. 
It is the kind that does not sag. 
It is the kind you want. 

If you once try it you will bave no other. 
Samples furnisht FREE. Large illustrated 
Catalog of all kinds of 

Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And acopy of the American Bee-Keeper, sent 
upon application. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


N EW YO R K, Vis the city, 
105 Park Place, s the street, 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 
tice, amything in the apiarian line. 


Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 


(@s" Send for Catalog, anyway. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ar 5 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 

im a ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 

“ and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
== dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
“a America. We supply Deal- 

ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all a. appliances. 
We make prompt shipmen 
Write for Catalogs, Guotettons, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


‘a 9 Wholesale. 
The A. 1. Root Co.’s Goods “itera. 
Including their discounts for Goods wanted 
for use another season. It will Ph to 
send me list of Goods wanted. MI. Hi 
Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


1 ARISE 


7 Say -” the readers 


te 3 OURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sell 
—BKES and age s— 
in their seas during 
1898, at ithe following 
prices : 

One Colony os Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
lien ht shi ping- — $6.00 

ve ° 


Ten J a 45° 
1 untested queen. 
6 queens 






















12 1 
1 vested een... $ 


3 eens . 

1 select tested queen 2 00 
3 Queens 4 00 
Belect tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 4 00 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES = a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 ext 





Circular free, giving , fall particulars regandi- 


ing the Bees and 6 class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


1A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 





April 28, 1898. 
2Ist 


ver Dadant's Foundation. ¥.5 


Why does it sell 
so Well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because IN 21 WEARS there have 
not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. 





We Guarantee 
Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
Purity, Firmness, No Sag. 


gine - No Loss. 
PA T WEED PROCESS 
SHEE TING. 


1g SSS 


= 





Send Name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sel] 
the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE : HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in ieuimnantdivnnes, $1.25, by mail. 


Foundation and Beeswax Prices Advanced.—We quote an advance of 
three cents in Foundation, wholesale and retail, on the prices quoted in our Circular. 
BEESWAX WANTED, at advanced prices also. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 





Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—** Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS, SHIPPING-CASES, 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
{@™ Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 








ROOT’S GOODS. 
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The Fence and Plain Sections, 
Weed New Process Foundation. 
Cowan Extractors. 
Our Ke Porter Bee-Escapes—the best made, 
Specialties: \ Dovetailed Hives—with Danz, Patented Cover and Botton. 
Danzenbaker Hives, 
No-Drip Shipping-Cases. 
Gleanings in Bee-Cultare, [llustrated, Semi-Monthly. 


Be 


Catalog of Goods and Sample Copy of Gleanings 
scent for your name on a postal. 


THE; A. I. ROOT Co. 


Branch Offices: MEDINA, OHIO. 
118 Michigan Street, Chicago, III. 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1635 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 
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